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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter : So mightily grew the word of 
the Lord and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20 
1. July 4. —aee s Second Missionary Journey—Antioch 
to Philippi Acts 15 : 36 to 16: 
2. July 11.—Paul’s Second Missionary Journey—‘The 


Philippian — ae. 6%. 4 4h ete ik Acts 16 : 16-40 
3. Jaly 18.—Paul’s Second Missionary Journey—Thessalonica 
Es eva d 2001s + wiGests ab 2:6 % Acts 17: 1-15 
4. July 25. 5. Paul s Second Missionary Journey— 
Se rer FE res ee . . Acts 17: 16-34 
5. August 1.—C Close of Paul’s Second Missionary 
MEE t52 Kini ti giias?. sls is pie adie « Acts 18 : 1-22 
6. August 8.—Paul’s Instructions to the 


essalonians .1 Thess. 5: 

. August 15.-—Paul’s Third Missionary Journey — 
Ephesus Acts 18 : 23 to 19 : 22 

8. August 22.—Paul’s Third Missionary Journey— 
The Riot in Ephesus Acts 19 : 23 to 20:1 
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9. August 29.—Paul on Christian Love. ...... 1 Cor. 13 : 1-13 
10. September 2 wwe Third Missionary Journey— 

OU CE Aare aera ee Acts 20 : 2-38 
11. September 12. AE of Paul’s Third Missionary 

RA FP ree are Pe he eae Acts 21 : 1-17 
12. September 19.— Review 
13. September 26.—Temperance Lesson. ...... 1 Cor. 10 : 23-33 


A Mother’s Recompense 
By George R. Lewis 


ONG months the hours were filled with hope divine, 
By dainty garments. silently confessed ; 

In toil and travail-pain I acquiesced, 
And thrilled to feel thy baby fingers twine, 
My: own, like tendrils of a clinging vine. 

Once, only once, upon thy mother’s breast, 

Thy little hands and baby lips were pressed ; 
Then God recalled thee, oh, sweet darling mine! 


And did it pay, the agonizing pain, 
The disappointment and the plans o’erthrown ? 
Yes, richly pay, since through my pain a soul, 
And that my child’s, eternal joy did gain ; 
And as the endless ages slowly roll, 
My recompense shall be to love my own. 


Dés Morngs, Iowa. 








Disappointing the Enemy 
There is nothing so disconcerting to our enemies 
as a quiet self-control that refuses to show irritation or 


offense. When any one attacks us, for whatever 
cause, he confidently looks for some evidence from us 
that the attack has accomplished part of its purpose 
by arousing our anger.. That is the very evidence 
that we need not give, and ought not to give. A well 
known and sharp rule for successful trading has a 
worthier application in dealing with our own feelings 
at such atime : ‘‘ Find out what the other fellow wants 
you to do, and don’t do it." In a newspaper account 


of a district attorney's efforts to prove a well-known 
murderer insane, it was stated that the strength of the 
latter's case consisted’ in the fact. that sever once did 
the weapons the prosecuting attorney used pierce the 


defendant's armor of even temper. (fan alleged insane 
murderer can hold himself firmly enough in hand to 
present the impregnable defense of an even temper, 
we ought to be able to do as well under the ordinary 
opposition of our fellows. 


x 


Sin’s Greediness 

There is no form of sin that does not affect in 
every department of one’s life the one who commits 
it. A man who was making a special effort to succeed 
in an entirely secular matter which was nevertheless 
of great importance to his welfare, was at the same 
time having a fight to keep his spiritual life at its 
highest and best. . Then he realized that he had no 
right to expect to succeed in the first detail, which 
called for the most watchful care, unless he won the 
victory also in the other seemingly remote effort. 
Failure in the one would surely tend toward failure in 
the other. Victory in the one would give added 
strength for the other. We are not, like ocean 
steamers, built in separate water-tight compartments. 
Our lives are intercommunicating between head, 
heart, hands, and spirit. ‘There is no such thing as 
a ‘fone sin’’ man. Sin’s love of company is beyond 
the control of one who gives any sort of sin a wel- 


come, 
x 
Discussing Profitably 


When we want other people to agree with us, 
there is only one way to accomplish it : we must win 
their entire confidence in us first. Yet this is one of 
the conditions of agreement that is uttefly lost sight of 
in most discussions of a point of disagreement. One 
of our first moves, when we find that some one thinks 
differently from ourselves, is to tell him how mistaken 
he is ; and from that as a begirining it is easy to get 


% 


drawn into ridicule and sarcasm. Then it is as im- 
possible for us to bring him to our way of thinking as 
it would be to bring a guest into our home if we began 
our invitation by slamming the door in his face. Ridi- 
cule or denunciation, in any discussion, closes the door 
to any hearing of the real facts that ought to be con- 
sidered. A deferential, courteous recognition of 
everything wherein the other is right, with no sign of 
criticism because of the difference of opinion, is the 
only attitude that invites confidence and wins agree- 
ment. We must show our confidence in others if we 
would expect them to have any confidence in us ; and 
without mutual confidence, a discussion becomes only 
a tug of war, in which both sides are pulling in oppo- 
site directions. 
x 


When Explanations Are Unnecessary 
Almost any one can show a good reason why he 
failed ; the exceptional person pushes past the good 
reasons for failing, and succeeds. And it is notice- 
able that the time for lengthy explanations is not after 
one has succeeded, but only after one has failed. ‘The 
successful accomplishing of anything calls for no ex- 
planation ; the result explains itself. But failure to 
accomplish must, of course, be laboriously explained. 
When a present-day airship experimenter fails in a 
test, he can always give the most satisfactory reasons 
for the failure. But when Orville Wright, last week, 
more than met the United States Government require- 
ments for the test for which he had been preparing, 
and made the most remarkable and successful flight 
that has yet been made with an aeroplane, the papers 
gave no detailed explanations of ow it had been done. 
The fact was the thing that most interested the public. 
‘« The world is looking for the man who can do some- 
thing, not for the man who can explain why he didn’t 
do it.’’ Facts are always better than explanations. 
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Living the Immortal Life Now 


EARLY everybody believes in immortality. What 
effect should this belief have on our present 
life? We say we are immortal ; how should 

an immortal man or woman live hereand now? We 
have the answer suggested in one of Paul’s Epistles. 
The writer is speaking of Christ's resurrection, and he 
says that believers are risen, too, in Christ. Then he 
adds, ‘‘If then ye were raised together with Christ, 
seek the things that are above, where Christ is.’’ 
You are risen with Christ. You have not gone to 
heaven with him yet. He has left you here fora 
while. You have a work to do in this world for him, 
and there is also a work to be done in you before you 
will be ready for heaven, But you are now risen 
with Christ, are now living the resurrection life. 
What sort of a life ought that to be? The question 
is not, ‘*‘ What sort of a life will you live when you 
get to heaven?’’ but, ‘‘ What kind of a life should 
you live right here, now, in the present world ?’’ 

When Jesus was speaking of the eternal life which 
those who-believed should .enter -into, he said, 
that heareth my word, and believeth him that 
sent me, hath eternal life.” He did not say, ‘‘He 
will have eternal life when he enters heaven,’’ but, 
‘the hath’’ it, that is, from the moment he believes, 
He is not to wait till he reaches heaven before he be- 
gins to live his eternal life. He is to practise it now 
and continually. 

If you die to-morrow, being a child of God, you 
will enter at once upon the heavenly life. We do not 
know just what this life is, but we do know that it is 
loving, unselfish, holy. It is joyous, contented. We 
cannot think of any one in heaven as being unhappy, 
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discontented, fretful. Nobody there grumbles, com- 
plains, is a murmurer. Nobody in heaven ever 
worries, When you goto heaven you will begin at 
once to live as other people in heaven live. You will 
find it easy to fall into the heavenly habits. . Heaven 
is a holy place. Nobody sins there, nobody lies, no- 
body gets angry, nobody does a mean thing, nobody 
speaks evil of another. If you die to-night and go to 
heaven, you will begin to live to-morrow morning the 
heavenly life. But if you do not die to-night, but 
stay in this world longer, living the eternal life will 
mean that you shall rise to-morrow and live that life 
here, wherever you may be, and live it just as you 
would do if you had died and lived in heaven. 

In the story of our Lord's last night with his disci- 
ples we have this remarkable statement : ‘* Knowing 
that he came forth from God, and goeth unto God, 
he took a towel, and girded himself, and began to 
wash the disciples’ feet.’’ He knew the glorious 
being he was, that he was the Son of God, divine ; and 
yet, with this consciousness fully in-his mind,-he. per- 
formed the lowliest service for his disciples that any 
man could do for another. You know that you are 
risen with: Christ, that you are immortal, that you 
have eternal life ; now what are fit things for one to 
do who knows that there is such glory, such splendor 
in his life ? 

First of all, no service of love is beneath tim. His 
life should be devoted to the sweetest, most helpful 
ministries of kindness that his hand can find to do. 
John the Baptist, in the gloom of his dungeon at 
Machaerus, began to wonder if after all Jesus was the 
Messiah, and sent some of his disciples to ask him. 
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When the men came, Jesus did not enter upon a set 
program to show his deity ; he just went on with his 
everyday work of kindness, and then told the men to 
go back to their master and tell him what they had 
seen and heard,—the blind receive their sight, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised, and the poor have good tidings 
preached unto them, These were the truest evi- 
dences of Messiahship.~ This is the way the man 
who knew he was the Son of God lived his com- 
mon days. 

For another thing, Jesus, knowing his divine glory, 
did not separate himself from other people to show 
that he was not an ordinary man. He did not live in 
a way that would demonstrate to the world in un- 
earthly ways his divine character. He took his place 
among workingmen. It scarcely seems to us fitting 
that the Son of God should be a carpenter, but there 
was nothing undivine in that. It left no dishonor on 
him ; indeed, it made his glory all the more radiant. 
He was, as we would say, practising immortality, liv- 
ing eternal life. This suggests to us how we may live 
the heavenly life here. We may do it not in any 
strained or unnatural efforts at holiness or heavenli- 
ness, but by doing the will of God in the simplest 
way, which will always mean doing the common 
tasks and dutjes of the days as they come to us. The 
heavenliest life we can live here will be the one that 
will best fulfil our common duties in our natural rela- 
tionships. ; 

** Do to-day the nearest duty. 
Our work counts for more than talk, 
Three things are great— 
Conscience, and will, and courage 
To fulfil the duties they create.’’ 


The Apochryphal Gospels are a number of stories 
about Jesus, written by men who thought that a 
divine being never should do anything natural and 
common. So they invented stories of childish miracles 
that he was alleged to have done when he was a boy. 
The true Gospels, however, show Jesus like other chil- 
dren in. his childhood, not doing anything fantastic, 
finding his Father's business in being a dutiful son, 
living a sweet, sinless life, doing no miracle, working at 
the carpenter's trade. Later, even his greatest miracles 
were never unnatural, or showy, but simple deeds of 
love. Eternal life in this world is a life of kindness, 
gentleness, usefulness, unselfishness. Holiness is not 
stateliness, nor is it dignity that is above noticing the 
poor, nor greatness that cannot condescend to the 
lowliest person or the most menial service that is 
needful. 

When the disciples were on the Mount of Transfigu- 
ration, they wanted to stay there and continue the 
transfiguration companionship and glory. But they 
could not do this—they had to return to the struggles 
and temptations of the lower world. We, too, have our 
transfiguration visions, but they come only to give us 
new assurance and strength. We must return again 
to our work and our daily life of care. But the Mas- 
ter wants us always to live the transfiguration life, to 
live every moment as if the holy vision were shining 
before our eyes. We cannot always be at the Holy 
Communion, but we are to carry the communion fact 
and spirit with us when we go back to our homes, to our 
places of business, to our offices and shops and farms. 
We are to live the immortal life wherever we go. 

















Was There Rain Before the Flood? 


That Noah's test of faith was exceptional, when 
he was asked to prepare for a flood in which all his 
follow-men disbelieved, is evident enough ; was there 
a still further test in another detail? The inquirer 
who raises this question finds time from his duties as 
vice-president of a bank at the nation’s capital to be 
active in the work of a men’s Bible class. 


The Sunday-school lesson for June 13 was, as you know, the 
11th chapter of Hebrews. In our Bible class we were speak- 
ing of the faith of Noah, who went on year after year con- 
structing his ark when there was no indication of rain, and, 
presumably, in the face of a scoffing community. A gentleman 
in the class thaught that Noah's faith was the more remarkable 
because he, and the people of his time and place, had never 
seen rain; that the moisture necessary to vegetation had been 
produced as in Genesis 2 : 6, by ‘‘a mist from the earth, that 
watered the whole face of the ground."’ He also thought there 
had never been a rainbow until after the flood, which I pre- 
sume would be so if his first proposition is correct. 

I have thonght that the rainfall in that region was then very 
much as it is at the present day. and that the ‘bow in the 
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cloud’ was simply taken by God and used as “a token” that 
the world would not agai destroyed by water. 

If you think it worth while to answer this through the column 
of ‘‘ Notes on Open Letters,”’ I would be glad to know what 
is generally held by scholars to be the facts in this case. 

Believing that other readers would be glad to have 
an authoritative word on these questions, the Editor 
has asked the well-known scientist Professor George 
Frederick Wright, Professor emeritus ot the Harmony 
of Science and Religion at Oberlin Theological Semi- 
nary, and author of ‘* Scientific Confirmations of Old 
Testament History,’’ to answer the letter. Professor 
Wright's reply follows : se 

In reference to the question of your correspondent concern- 
ing wale before the flood, I would say that there is every reason 
to believe that rain has fallen upon the earth substantially as 
it now does during all the later geological periods, extending 
back millions of years. Indeed, we find the print of raindrops 
preserved in aoe geological strata. The p 
2:6 is a recapitulation and supplement to the’ first chapter re- 
ferring to the introduction of plant lifein the world, which 
could only have been at that stage of progress in which rain 
could be férmed. Doubiless, also, as your © correspondent 
says, the bow in the cloud was simply taken by God as a 
**token,”” and is not to be regarded as its first appearance in 
the world. In reading the account of the Flood, we should 
not fail to observe that it was partly caused by ‘‘ the breaking 
up of the fountains of the great deep "’; that’ is, by the sinking 
the land ; and that the water continued to rise long after the 


forty days of rain. G. FREDERICK WRIGRT. 


Have you felt the summer let-down pretty badly in 
your Sunday-school? . Perhaps the very best tonic 
for a brace-up and real revival of interest would be 
for your school to compete at once for the prize of 
twenty-five dollars in gold offered by The. Sunday 
School Times to the Sunday-school that submits an ac- 
count of the best plans put into operation at any time 
during the summer of 1909. It is not too late to start 
now with’such plans. The Times will also publish 
an Attendance Honor Roll containing the names of all 
schools that attain to a certain standard by September of 
this year. A leaflet giving the conditions. of the prize 
and the Honor Roll will be mailed for a two-cent stamp. 


x 
Why the American Revision ? 


Comparatively few Sunday-school workers or 
Bible students know anything about the way in which 
the various versions of the English Bible came into 
existence. They ought to know, and they can if they 
will. One of the most direct and interesting ways is 
to read a book by the Secretary of the International 
Lesson Committee, Professor Ira M. Price, on ‘* The 
Ancestry of Our English Bible.’’ Just now a county 
Sunday-school Association president in Illinois seeks 
light on the how and why of the latest leading ver- 
sion of the Scriptures in English. He writes : 

The Times is one of my most indispensable lesson helps, 
and I have frequently taken occasion to commend the paper 
to fellow-teachers in this county. I want to ask a question. I 
have noticed in recent years the rapid introduction of the 
Nelson American Standard Revision of the Bible in Sunday- 
school literature, and I note that you use it exclusively. Will 
you please tell me your reasons for adopting this version? ‘ By 
what authority was this revision made, and how is it superior 
to the authorized edition? I like the revision, and think it 
makes many passages seem clearer, but I am curious to know 
the answer to the above queries, 

In 1870 the Church of England formally decided to 
bring about the making of a new English version, or 
revision, of the Bible. The one in common use had 
been made more than two hundred and fifty years 
earlier ; some of its language was obsolete, and some 
of its translations were known to be misleading or in- 
correct, in view of the growing scholarship and manu- 
script-discoveries of modern days. Biblical scholars 
from other denominations and nations were to be in- 
vited to co-operate in the making of the revision, and 
did so. The Anglo-American Revision Committee 
thus formed completed its joint labors in 1881 (New 
Testament) and 1885 (Old Testament), and the result 
was the Anglo-American Revision of the Bible often 
though not accurately called the English Revision. 

There were, naturally, many points of difference 
between two such bodies as the English section and 
the American section of the Revision Committee,— 
representing as these bodies did different nations and 
different customs of speech,—as to the truest and 
most intelligible rendering of various classes of pas- 
sages and individual words and phrases. Therefore 
after the lapse of a little more than fourteen years, 
the interval agreed upon, the American Committee 
brought out, in 1901, the American Standard Edition 
of the Revised Bible, through the publishing house of 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, This version has been 
almost universally adopted by American Bible schol- 
ars, ministers and other Bible students, universities, 
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colleges, theological seminaries, and denominational 
and interdenominational Sunday-school lesson period- 
icals, as giving the most accurate and illuminating 
rendering of the Scriptures that exists in the English 
language. That is why Thé Sunday School Times 
adopted it from the time of its first appearance. It 
is a striking fact that no passages affecting funda- 
mental principles of duty, and personal belief in God 
or the Saviour or “the Holy Spirit, are changed in 
meaning by either of these revisions. But the mean- 
ing of many passages of other kinds have been made 
clearer, such as the following differences between the 
‘*English”’. and the American Revisions will show 


‘in Genesis. 


(this comparison will also serve to show the difference 
between the old, or Authorized, version, and the 
American Revision, inasmuch as.the English Revision 
and the Authorized Version have in common many, of 
the words or phrases that are differently rendered in 


the American Revision) : 


* ENGLISH REVISION. 

Gen. 31 : 34-—Now Rachel 
had taken the teraphim, and 
put them in the camel's furni- 
ture, and sat upon them, 

1 Sam. 3: 1.—The word of 
the Lord was precious in those 
Goss there was no open 


t Sam. 15:32.—And Agag 
came unto him delicately. 

Ezra 2 :63.—The Tirshatha 
said unto them. 

ob. 9: 33-—There is no 

enme borwint us. 

Psa. 37 : 37-—The latter end 
of that man is peace. 


Psa. 59:10—The God of 
my mercy shall prevent me. 


Psa. 68 : 20.—Unto Jehovah 
the Lord. belong the issues 
from death. 

Psa. 143: 2.—For in thy 
sight shall no man living be 
justified. 

Isa. 43: 13.—I will work, 
and who shall let it ? 

Ezek. 30: 21.—To put a 


AMERICAN REVISION 


Gen. 31: 34.—Now Rachel 
had taken the teraphim, and 
put them in the camel's sad- 
dle, and sat upon them, 

1 Sam. 3:1.—The word of 
Jehovah was precious in those 
days ; there was no frequent 
vision. 

t Sam. 15:92.—And Agag 
came unto him cheerfully. - 

Ezra 2::63.—The governor 
said unto them. 

Job 9 :.33.—There is no um- 
pire betwixt us. 

Psa. 37 Papeete isa hap- 
py end to the man of peace. 

Psa. 59 : 10.—My God with 
his lovingkindness will’ meet 
me. 

Psa. 68 : 20.—Unto Jehovah 
the Lord belongeth escape 
from death. 

Psa. 143: 2.—For in thy 
sight no man living is right- 
eous. 

Isa. 43 : 13.—I will .work, 
and who can hinder it ? 


Ezek :21.—To put a 





roller to bind it [a broken bandage to bind it [a broken 
arm]. arm]. 


A few of the many archaisms. and. obsolete expres- 
sions removed by the American Revision are the, fol- 
lowing : 


Hale, for drag ; holpen, for give help to ; shew, for show ; 
trode, for trod ; wot, for know ; fulfil, for make full. : 


Professor Matthew B. Riddle’s little book, ‘The 
Story of the [American] Revised New Testament,”’ 
gives a most interesting account of all this, and ought 
to be in the hands of every one who would have an 
intelligent knowledge of the making of our present 
English Bible. 
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The Daily Altar 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 


August 16 to 22 


MON.—Holy Father, quicken my feet in the way of thy com- 
mandments. t‘me be a racer in the heavenly way. Save 
me from sitting down in indolent contentment.. And let me 
run and not be weary. 


‘TUES.—Eternal God, may thy-glory rest upon pe reverent 
spirit to-day! May I not lose the consciousness of the Eternal 
even when I am engaged in common work! Let me show my 
vast relationship by the beauty of the daily trifles. Let even 
my common courtesies suggest a kinship with the Lord. 


WED.—Almighty Father, may the new day incline me to 
deeper obedience! May I move in thy paths with a more 
fervent spirit! Let me not be a servant in the Kingdom, but 
a friend, Let me be a companion to the Lord on the way. 


THURS.—Eternal God, I bless thee that thy grace can keep 
the heart young! I thank thee for all old people who have 
grown younger with their years. I bless thee for all people 
who are bringing forth fruit in old age ! Wilt thou endow me 
paca heavenly secret, and may I be a child of eternal 
yout 


FRI.—My Father God, may each new day disclose some 
undreamed-of treasure in my Lord! Let each day be marked 
by a new surprise. Let yesterday's glory be eclipsed by the 
revelation of to-day. Let my life move on with ever keener 
and intensified desire. 


SaT.—Holy Spirit, may the influence of thy breathings be 
upon my spirit like the south wind! May all beautiful things 
awake to thy quickening touch! May the birds in my spirit 
sing their praises, and let every power be ladened with flowers 
and fruits ! 


SuN.—Holy Father, I pray that thy gospel may become the 
light of all men. Let the darkness of ignorance and sin be 
banished in the dawnings of thy grace. t there be morning 
everywhere. ‘Let the Son of Righteousness arise with healing 
in his wings. : 





LESSON FOR AUGUST 22 (Acts 19 : 23 to 20: 1) 








Demetrius : 





ET us not be unfair to Demetrius. He interfered 
with the progress of the gospel, it is true, but 
was his conduct due to wanton wickedness, or 

to ignorance, confusion, and blundering? Doubtless 
his early training had been faulty ; he was influenced, 
of course, by the prejudices of public opinion, and he 
thouglitléssly accepted the business standards of 
his time, But apparently he was pious according to 
the notions of piety that had surrounded him from 
infancy. Nothing in the story justifies a charge of 
insincerity. If his financial interest in a certain 
manufacturing industry made ‘it difficult for him to 
weigh the claims of the gospel, is he different in this 
respect from other men? It is easy for us at this dis- 
tance to see that he was on the wrong side ; now that 
the affair is all over, everything is clear ; but any one 
who puts himself imaginatively into Demetrius’, posi- 
tion must see that even an intelligent and we!l-mean- 
ing man might make Demetrius’ mistake. His outcry 
against Paul mixes business motives with religion, it 
is true ; his passionate attachment to the old religion 
is due in some measure to his desire to protect vested 
interests ; yet, faulty as all this is, it is not a pecul- 
iarity of heathen or deliberately wicked men. 

What has been more common in Christian history 
itself, indeed, than the assuinption that any well- 
rooted business or political interest is really Christian ? 
What form of political government or misgovernment 
has not justified itself from the Bible? What social 
or economic institution has not made successful use of 
church influence? In Christianity’s name wars of ag- 
gression have been waged; merciless punishments 
have been inflicted: upon weaker peoples and upon 
individuals ; freedom of conscience has’ been denieéd. 

Instead, then, of making Demetrius a symbol of 
some diabolical wickedness that we feel ourselves free 
from, should we not rather find in him a hint of a 
subtle danger that besets all of ‘us? As soon ds‘a re- 
‘ligion secures a large following and a firm organiza- 
tion, its social prestige inevitably imperils its spirit- 
uality.. When the gospel was.new, and discipleship 
meant social dissent and social obloquy, the men. who 
cleaved to it were likely to act from strong personal 
conviction. But the old religion of which Demetrius 
was a devotee, having become a social establishment 
and a bulwark of business institutions, could be pas- 
sionately clung to without even examining into the 
spiritual issues that it really involved.” The gospel 
that was then struggling for existence is now itself an 
old religion. It has become interwoven in men's 
minds with the political, social, and economic institu- 
tions of the western world. Consequently we find jt 
hard, as Demétrius did, to meet spiritual issues on 
their own ground, especially when old customs or 
vested interests are threatened. 


Do We Prefer Humanity, or Things ? 


We need not go far to find instances of this diffi- 
culty. They are to be found wherever the Christian 
law of love is clearly applied as a test of customary 
methods of doing business.. The law of love clearly 
means, among other things, that human life is to be 
preferred to things. We all agree to this in the ab- 
stract. But what is our attitude toward sweat-shop 
manufacture ; unsanitary conditions in factories ; the 
protection of factory operatives from dangerous ma- 
chinery ; the employment of men and women at 
monotonous, spiritually deadening tasks for more 
than eight hours in the day, and the stunting of chil- 
dren's bodies and souls through.too early employment? 
‘We believe in the law of love, but what-is our practi- 
cal attitude toward a system of employment that throws 
on the laborer and his family the entire burden of 
accident, sickness, and old age, and that makes in- 
evitable the discharge of thousands of workmen from 
a single factory when the market for its goods happens 
to be slack? What of brotherhood in -:an. industrial 
system that, in an era of unparalleled prosperity and 
wealth, ‘has nothing but charity food for these work- 
men to eat during a temporary lull in business? How 
much practical regard for virtue is there.in the employ- 
ment of young women by the thousand at a wage so 
low that they must’ have additional means of support ? 
Is life preferred to things when monopolies or combi- 
nations are protected’ by laws and:courts in: exacting 
millions of profits by arbitrary dictation of prices ? 


‘ing a vote, am I doing as I would be done by? 
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Said Professor Coe, when the Editor asked him to 
write his views on the title that heads this article: 

The most obvious application of the Demetrius inci- 
dent to present life is to be looked for in the Christian 
demand for the socialization of business, and the in- 
adequate resp it ts thus far from men who 
count themselves good citizens and often Christians. 
Note the cpposition to child-labor legislation ; to legis- 
lation for safeguarding dangerous machinery,etc. Note 
how Miss Jane Addams meets cold from busi 
men when they see that her principles will ultimately, if 
they succeed, curtail some of their present prerogatives. 
If you want a very plain, though properly conciliatory, 
article touching these matters, you may have it. 


And the Editor replied that he not only would 

: take such an article, but that it was the only kind 
of article from the Demetrius incident that he would 
take. Ask yourself, as you read these searching 
accusations, how close they come to your church, 
your circle, you. Don’t be too much concerned in 
fitting them to your neighbor; see if Cap Cane 

a closer application. 














These things exist by the sufferance, if not consent 
and support, of Christian men. Let us not be unjust 
to such men, however. They are as sincerely relig- 
ious as Demetrius was. They are members of Chris- 
tian churches ; they are not often hypocrites ; they 
manifest genuine regard for their fellows. by giving 
millions for the spread of the gospel and the re- 
lief of unfortunates. They are simply human in that 
their customary methods of acquisition make it diffi- 
cult for them to see clearly what the spiritual essence 
of the gospel implies. What one of us, in fact, does 
not need frequently to scrutinize his own ordinary. hu- 
man relations? In this or that act of buying or selling, 
employing or discharging, making a contract: or cast- 
Am 
I-preferring humanity to things? Instead of squarely 
facing this issue of a simple, spiritual gospel, do we 
not evade the question? Instead of either yes or no, 
we say that business is business ; that the law of sup- 
ply and demand controls the matter; that I must 
keep up with my competitors ; that the stockholders 
of the company demand the highest profits that the 
law permits ; that we don’t approve the system, yet 
can’t get out of it ; that we devote a reasonable part 
of our accumulations to religion and charity. 

If pastors or social workers who have intimate 
knowledge of the hardships of the poor refuse to ac- 
cept these excuses, and demand remedial legislation, 
what then is our attitude? How do we treat these 
men and women who, at heavy cost to themselves, 
press the rights of humanity as against the presump- 
tions of commercialism ? Do we recognize the Christ- 
spirit in them, grant them sympathy, and help them 
to see the full significance of the gospel for modern 
society, or do we join in the cry of ‘‘radical,’’ ‘‘agi- 
tator,’’ and fling at their heads a charge of holding 
somé obnoxious ‘‘ism’’ or other? Reformers make 
mistakes, certainly, but we need to be on our guard 
lest we make this fact an excuse for taking the easy 
rather than the hard side. The danger of the church 
to-day is not that she will be too radical, but rather 
that she will not fully face the present issue between 
God and mammon. 

It is as easy for us as for Demetrius to find arguments, 
even religious reasons, in favor of self-interest. New leg- 
islation that is intended to secure the fundamental 
rights of men is always opposed in the beginning on 
the ground that it will interfere with the sacred right 
of property or the sacred right of free contract. Now 
and then the rights of property and contract thus un- 
derstood are looked upon as a part of our Christian 
heritage, whereas they are in fact derived from a 
heathen source, the Roman law. Rarely do we desire 
anything because arguments prove its desirability ; 
rather, because we desire it, we seek arguments in its 
favor. The fundamental issue for a Christian man is 
not, Can I find arguments for this institution, custom, 
or law? but, Is it the kind of institution, custom, or 
law that a Christian should desire? Are the results 


‘of our industrial system and our commercial methods 


practical evidences of brotherly love ? 
Through natural sympathy those who are averse to 
facing this searching gospel gravitate together in poli- 





tics, in clubs, in commercial organizations, and in 
churches. The method of securing united action is 
different now from that of the Ephesian business men 
who rushed tumultuously into the theater. There is 
much more decorum, and likewise greater effective- 
ness. Men who have had any considerable experi- 
ence in the promotion of humanitarian legislation, or 
even the enforcement of laws that are intended to 
safeguard health and morals, know very well that the 
greatest obstacle to any such movement is the obtuse- 
ness, the inertia, or the opposition of at least tacitly 
organized financial interests. These interests assume 
to speak the language of a progressive civilization, of 
culture, of religion. They assume to pick out the 
‘**solid’’ citizens whose conservatism and good judg- 
ment can. be relied upon, and the undoubted virtues 
of these citizens commonly command our respect. 
But how often is this comfortable way of getting along 
in reality a compromise, if it is not something worse! 
Occasionally the lack of a Christianized motive reveals 
itself overtly, as on a recent occasion when a bill that 
required safety devices in factories was pending be- 
fore a state legislature. _ An officer of ‘a great associa- 
tion of manufacturers sent to the members a circular 
that called attention to the bill, and inquired : ‘‘\How 
will this affect your business ?'' The question to be 
answered concerned the protection of the lives and 
limbs of workmen, but the question actually asked 
was, ‘* How will this affect your business ?'’ Do you 
not hear Demetrius again saying, ‘‘Sirs, ye know that 
by this business we have our wealth’’ ? Again,; let 
us beware of charging hypocrisy upon the generality 
of our business men. For commonly our inconsisten¢y 
is that of confused thinking in the presence of a spiritual 
demand that threatens custom and vested. interests, 


The Adroit Silversmith in Yourself 


These interests ramify in a marvelous way. Trace 
any business interest that has a possible selfish reason 
for opposing a given humanitarian movement, and 
you will find that it reaches into the Christian church, 
and very likely to yourself. If you do not happen to 
be directly concerned with rents, or. dividends, or 
customers for a particular article, or opportunities for 
securing either a contract or employment or political 
influence, you are concerned with the rate of taxation 
and with other elements that enter into the cost of 
living. Let no one imagine that,the gaspel plan. of 
human brotherhood can make progress without sacri- 
fice on the part of us all. Doubtless, after we. haye 

made the sacrifice and witnessed ‘the result in the 
increased value of human life, we shall feel amply 
repaid. But for the moment the demands of the 
gospel seem not joyous, but grievous. Let us confess 
in our own souls that it is not altogether easy to keep 
our eyes steadily upon the simple but radical com- 
mands of Jesus. There is in each of us an adroit 
silversmith who is prejudiced with regard to the eco- 
nomic conditions that surround us. 

This makes it advisable for us as individuals and 
as churches to practise self-examination in a reason- 
able degree. Some of the bolder spirits among the 
defenders of things as they are have distributed bcoks 
and pamphlets among ministers and officers of Young 
Men's Christian Associations with the obvious intent 
of using these powerful organizations. No one will 
claim that such a scheme can have any large success. 
But subtler dangers do exist. If we had really suc- 
ceeded in converting and sanctifying the silversmith 
in our own hearts, is it conceivable that we should 
now find it so difficult to interest laboring men in the 
church? Who initiates the most progressive humani- 
tarian movements in your community, and what en- 
couragement do these forerunners of reform receive 
from your church? From the days of Jesus until now 
the gospel makes headway against greed only through 
somebody's toil and suffering. Who are the persons 
in your community who thus toil and suffer? Is your 
church producing this particular kind of piety, or 
does your church fall into line only after the public 
conscience has been aroused ? 


Evanston, ILL. 


1 The most notable instance of ecclesiastical self-examination on 
these points is witnessed by the action of the Federal — ot 
Churches. Readers who desire to keep abreast of the issue here 
sented should send to the Federal Council, Bible House, New 
City, for the report on “‘ The Church and’ Modern Industry.” 
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How Shall We Keep the Sabbath? 


By Nettie Barker Fernald 





Here is old-fashioned counsel on an old-fashioned institution, which rings true and wholesome 


in this day of Sabbath-slighting Christianity. 


Suppose we give the suggestions of this talk a fair 
trial, putting them into effect for a month, and see whether they are worth while. 


The Sunday- 


in-the-home problem for mothers of young children has been solved for many by a remarkable 

_ little book in which are gathered the bright and tested Sunday plans, games, and other occupations 

of farmilies from Maine to California, entitled “‘ Pleasant Sunday Afternoons,” and published by 
The Sunday School Times Company at fifty cents, postpaid. 


T WOULD be most satisfying to Christian people 
if they could open their Bibles and find in the 
New Testament exact rules of ‘‘thus saith the 

Lord "’ for Christian living. In these days of disputed 
questions as to what we may safely do and what we 
may not, it would certainly rejoice the perplexed in- 
quirer after God's will to go to the Book of books and 
find the precept written in full, giving minute details 
as to the exact law. God gave such laws to the chil- 
dren of Israel. Why not to us as sons of God, joint- 
heirs with Jesus Christ? Are we honored by the 
change of method ? 

The old dispensation acted as a schoolmaster to 
bring us to Christ. The new dispensation gives usa 
better way. ‘‘ For the love of Christ’’ we obey the 
spirit of the gospel, and there is no longer need for 
the letter of the law. 

‘¢ Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy,’’ was 
as sacred a command in the days of Christ, and is 
now, as in the former ceremonial days. It was one 
of the Ten Commandments, and they will endure to 
the end of the world. When the Pharisees charged 
Jesus ‘with Sabbath-breaking, his rebuke carried with 
it a precept for all time: ‘* The sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the sabbath: so that the Son 
of. man is Lord even of the sabbath.’’ It was the 
blessed ‘spirit of helpfulness to suffering humanity that 
was, the uppermost thought in his heart when he healed 
the man with the withered hand, though he knew the 
Pharisees watched him to accuse him. His works of 
mercy and healing did not cease because of the Sab- 
bath, ‘for there was no better way to spend the time than 
in’ healing the sick. His divine power was manifested 
in. ‘healing and helping, and drew to him those who 
were in need or trouble, according to his own promise 
to give'them ‘‘reést."’ 

This spirit, pervading the atmosphere of the home, 
helps to solve many of the perplexing questions. Will 
certain actions be in the spirit of the Master, who 
** went about doing good'’ ? Will they make the day 
more holy, and will they benefit those about us? 
Brought to this test many things are madeclear. The 
peaceful, quiet, happy thought of each individual 
member of the family will of itself be an indispensa- 
ble factor of a perfect day. 

Rest and peace will come largely as a result of care- 
ful planning and work on Saturday. Mother will see 
that all the househeld tasks are lightened. Breakfast 
may be late and the Sabbath spirit not hurt, unless 
there comes a scene of confusion at the breakfast table 
out of harmony with the sweet calm of the holy day. 

It is possible to avoid some such irritations by a 
quiet preparation on Saturday night. In large fami- 
lies the evening work is essential to the day's enjoy- 
ment of holy thought. Mothers find that the dressing 
goes smoothly if all the raiment, clean and spotless, 
is in its place, ready for use for the small children, 
This provision started by the careful mother clings to 
the older boys and girls, so that there is no worry 
about the clothing on Sunday morning. 

A weary mother, worn with the many cares of the 
week, may look forward to Sunday as a day for real 
resting, when there shall be no washing and iron- 
ing, nor sewing nor baking ; but it will not be such a 
day of repose if all the young people of her flock take 
that time to sleep until very late because of a society 
dissipation that lasted until twelve the night before. 
The tardy breakfasts served one after another, the 
fretfulness of the half-rested nerves, the indisposition 
to go to morning service, may all be avoided if those 
who entertain will plan another evening than Saturday, 
and the Saturday evening be spent at home in quiet 
preparation for the coming holy day. 

In the home where there are no very little children 
to keep her, a mother may enjoy greatly the Sunday- 
school along with the boys and girls. Her experience 
in teaching her own children Bible stories and truths 
prepares her well as a teacher or a student. It is 
better far for the children that mother should be in 


the school with them, and it may help to correct many 
errors of behavior, if she is made aware by observa- 
tion of any irreverence or inattention on their 

In many places the Sunday-school is held in the 
afternoon, and the responsibility of the parent to at- 
tend is the same. There is the need of close fellow- 
ship of the father and mother with the children in the 
afternoon school as in the morning. Care should 
always be taken that the service in the morning 
should not be left for the older ones alone, and the 
Sunday-school for the children only. 

The morning has been well spent if spent in God's 
house with his chosen people, and in the spirit of 
reverence. Outside influences have helped to.make 
the right start and give holy thoughts, if the mind has 
been free to receive then. Now the home must sup- 
ply the needful rest and happiness to make the day 
complete, ‘* Not thinking our own thoughts’’ is one 
precept which will guide the conversation. ‘+ Let the 
words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart 
be acceptable in thy sight, O Jehovah, my rock, and 
my redeemer,’’ will be a good prayer to constantly 
send up to the throne of grace. No'querulous fault- 
finding with the preacher should mar the conversation 
of the dinner-hour. Some heart may have been 
touched, and just then a word of criticism may dispel 
all the better feeling. One carping, fault-finding, un- 
lovely spirit in a family circle can do more to break 
the Sabbath in the home than can fixed laws do to 
mend it. « 2 


The dinner should not be so heavy and hearty that'* 
every one’is dull from eating too rhuch, after waiting” 


too long for it. It is better far to have the light sup- 
per when the evening draws on apacé than to break 
the usual rule so far as to have but two meals, and 
those too far apart. We are creatures of habit, and 
our usual plan of three meals keeps us in better 
physical condition for thé best observance of the day. 

The Sunday afternoon is. no longer the dreaded 
time it once may have been, when books and papers 
and music were not so bountifully provided for our 
homes as now. Children’s books are endless, The 
Bible itself never_grows old nor worn out. Its stories 
are the best to be found anywhere, and no mother 
can afford to lose their power in molding the lives of 
her children, They may keep ahead of her in the 
present-day text-books of mathematics and science, 
but when Sunday comes she may lead them in her 
knowledge of the Old and New Testaments, ‘The 
Story of the Bible’’ is one of the best of the books to 
help father and mother in directing attention to the 
Bible stories. Ia all literature we have none which 
equal in interest those of Joseph,’ Moses, Sarshson; 
David, and Esther, and the sweet, wonderful story of 
the Babe in the manger and his life to its close, * It 
will pay well to study beforehand in order to tell these 
stories as vividly and knowingly as thé fairy stories 
which delight every child. 

Children old enough to read find something fresh 
and new in the Sunday-school papers, Sunday-school 
library books, and the religious journals. The Sun- 
day reading ought to be different from the everyday 
reading, as the occupations are different. It is to be 
a holy day, and the only day in the seven that is 
counted oly, so that what may be unobjectionable 
on other days becomes harmful on this day, if it dis- 
pels holy thoughts. Time is precious for this one 
purpose,—to make the life holier and better ; and all 
reading for young and old should be tested by this 
searchlight of helpfulness toward the Christ-life. Only 
a few hours for reading that will bring us closer to the 
Father! It behooves us to select such as will keep 
us in touch with his works and his words, and the 
spirit and life of his Son. Nothing frivolous in con- 
versation, in thought, or in reading matter is in ac- 
cord with the right observance of the Lord’s Day. 

Let music abound in every home. It adds to the 
family worship, to the glad joyousness of the united 
group, and draws hearts together to God.’ Make 
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much of itin every home circle, and provide the 
song-books for it, and sing in your hearts unto the 
Lord, . The day to be perfect must be happy. God's 
people are happy if they truly love him, and his day 
should be, from beginning to end, the happiest day 
of all the week, If we come to love holy thought 
and action on this day, we may know that in heaven 
when all earthly cares are dropped, and our days are 
an eternal Sabbath, we shall feel at home, and rejoice 
with the innumerable host forever with our God, sing- 
ing the praises of the Lamb. 
West New Bricnton, N. Y. 


For Children at Home 








Great-Grandfather’s Bed 
By Hilda Richmond 


os Writ it looks as if somebody would have to 
sleep in great-grandfather’s bed,’’ said» 
grandfather rubbing his hands _ together. 
‘¢Sam’s folks are to come yet, and every bed in the 
house is full.’’ 

**Oh, let me!’* cried Jay and Henry. 

‘« We'll see,”’ said grandfather. ‘‘ We'll see!’’ 

‘*Where is great-grandfather’'s bed?’’ cried the’ 
little boys. : 

‘* Up in the garret,’’ and away the boys rushed. 

There was to be a family reunion in the big old 
farm-house next day, and grandmother had to do'a 
lot of thinking to find places for her guests to sléep. 
Five of the older lads were to sleep on the sweet new 
hay in the barn, and all the children would have 
liked going out with them, but the big boys did not 
want the little fellows. The little boys were much dis- 
appointed, but the next best thing was to sleep in the 
big clean garret, and they all hoped the beds down- 
stairs would be needed for the grown people. ' 

‘«Grandfather! there isn’t any bed in the garret !’’ 
cried Jay and’Henry rushing back to the sitting-room, 
‘* We looked everywhere.”’ 

But grandfather took them to the garret to show 
them: a queer old-half of a sycamorelog with ends” 
fitted’ in, ‘and’ told’ them the ‘story’ of Fi: “When 
great-grandfather was a little boy,’’ he said, .‘‘ there 
were savage Indians in the woods around here, for his 
father and mother were Ohio pioneers, and one day' 
the Indians ran after great-grandfather when. he was, 
alone in the woods, He was frightened almost.to 
death, but he ran down to the river. where they kept. 
the old canoe and managed to escape by drifting down 
the river. © When his. parents moved ‘away from 
the river to this farm, of course they brought the 
canoe that had saved their little boy’s life, and 
made it into a bed, as furniture was. scarce in those’ 
days. See! here are the strips nailed’ along the 
sides to make it stand up, and when it was half filled 
with furs it made the cosiest little bed you ever saw.”’ 

The grown folks did have to have all the beds, and 
grandmother spread two pallets: on the -garret floor, © 
but Henry and Jay wanted to sleep in great-grand- 
father’s bed. So they were snugly tucked in after an 
evening spent in telling stories, and the old boat was 
long enough for both, sleeping feet to feet. » Four 
larger boys also slept in the attic, and very'soon all: 
was quiet, as the lads were tired after their busy day, | 

‘‘Help! Help! The Indians! I'm drowning! 
The canoe’s upset!*’. Such a screaming came from 
the garret that the grown people who had not gone to 
‘bed rushed upstairs as fast as they could. Henry and 
Jay were half covered with sheets and blankets, and 
the canoe was on its side. 

‘*I’m killed! The Indians are coming !’’ cried 
Jay, while Henry sobbed in his mother’s arms. The 
big boys laughed a great deal, but Grandmother 
made them ga back to the hay mow at once. 

One of the old supports nailed along the side to 
keep the log straight had given way and spilled the 
boys out on the floor, with the canoe on top of them. 

‘*T never want to sleep in great-grandfather’s bed 
again,’’ said Jay as his papa carried him down and 
tucked him into his own bed. ‘Never! Never!’’ 

‘‘Neither do I,’’ said/ Henry. ‘‘I thought that 
big feather duster was an Indian's head.’’ 

It was a long time before the little boys could be 
joked about sleeping in the old log bed, but after 
a while they had as much fun as any one over it, and 
when they were older went up to the garret by them- 
selves to sleep in it to show that they were not 
afraid, but they looked first to see if both supports 
were secure before going to bed. 

Kenton, Ouro. 

















LESSON. FOR AUGUST 22 (Acts 19 : 23 to 20: 1) 
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What We Boys Think of 


Our Schools 








From One of the Youngest 

This is a small school for boys from eight to twelve years old. 
I am.one of the youngest boys in the school. I like the school 
because of its beautiful situation among the foothills of the 
Litchfield range ; because there are five masters to take care of 
the twenty-eight boys; because the school is more like home 
than a school. The masters play with us as well as teach us, 
and we obey them because they are kind to us out of school as 
well as very strict in school. Every boy's birthday is cele- 
brated. -- We can even take slort walks: alone if we do not go 


too far. We are allowed to make a great deal of noise and to 
have lots of fun. But nobody has a -chance to do anything 
mean. 


A Better Kind of Hazing 


Our headmaster and his wife are unusually kind and consid- 
erate to all of us boys, and we have all the care that we would 
getat home, The teachers, too, are all very kind to us, and 
they make our lessons as interesting as possible, When it is 
good enough weather we go out for rides and picnics, and we 
have as good a time as any school in the whole United States. 
Another thing that has impressed me more than anything else 
is the cordial manner with which every boy welcomes the new- 
comer. He is introduced into the school life, not by initia- 
tions or bad feeling; but by being invited into all the games, 
and being made to feel perfectly at home with all his surround- 
ings. I have been at this school two years now, and I know it 
has done me loads of good, both physically and mentally. I 
am expecting and looking forward to going two more years. 
When a boy has a birthday, the wife of the master has a cake 
made for him, which he passes around to each boy and teacher. 
In fact, nothing is neglected to make each boy as happy as 
possible, 


Democratic Spirit and Personal Work 


‘There is, to begin with, the democratic spirit which is shown 
among the students. ‘There seems to be no snobbishness, and 
so every one is placed on equal terms with his fellow-students, 
so long as he behaves himself. Whenever a fellow does any- 
thing which meets with the displeasure of the other students, 
as soon as he is willing to live according to the traditions of the 
school he is given a fair chance to redeem himself. Occasion- 
ally, it may be, one comes across a student who evidently does 
not believe in this system of equality, but such a one soon 
learns that he is out of place wherever he,goes. Then, too, 
there is the interest which the instructors show in the individ- 
ual student. This. is, perhaps, the greatest factor in making 
our school. life a, pleasant reality, 


shown where the professors have also interested themselves in 
out outside difficulties, have helped us’ in our pleasures, and 
have advised us in our little scraps which are but indirectly 
connected with the school. 


From One of the Older Boys 


After three years of life here, I can say that three definite 
lines of thought appeal to me why I like my school. Here we 
have a maximum amount of freedom and a minimum amount 
of strict discipline. This gives a man an opportunity to retain 
his individuality, and at the same time to develop a strong 
character,- The next reason is, that our school, as an old in- 
stitution, has sent many strong men out into the world, 
whose lives are now an inspiration to-us who are following in 
their steps. -The-other reason is, that as a student of mature 
years I can appreciate the importance of the wide range of 
subjects taught here, and of the elective system under which 
we operate, 


A School Liked, Admired, Loved 


I like my school because of its co-operation with boys of 
slender means in giving them employment about the school to 
help defray their expenses; and because of the democratic 
spirit which judges the poor boy as well as the rich according 
to his ‘individual merit. I admire my school on account of its 
broad demands upon the developing powers of its youth; 
studies, athletics, literary fraternities, general school interests, 
and Christian association, each calls for its share of interest and 
work. I love my school for the ideals of true growth and use- 
fulness that it holds up before its pupils—for the appeal it 
makes to every boy to regard his life asa magnificent trus 
meant to accomplish a work truly worth while. : 


Good Surtoundings are Appreciated 

The reasons I like my school are: | 

1. The school will make something of a boy who has come 
there to take his part in that small world. 

2. Because the school has such beautiful surroundings. It 
is situated in a very small village among the beautiful hills of 
Connecticut. 

3- Because the principal is very strict, and at the same time 
he has the favor of.all the sensible boys in the school. 

4. Because the principal always, or almost always, has a nice 
set of boys. We all live very peaceably together as a crowd. 
Most of the boys like to do right, and please their teachers. 

5. There is always something to do if you want to, and all 
healthy boys want to be doing something most of the time. 

6. Because the boys can leave their things around, just as 
ed would at home, without the least fear of any of them being 
taken. 

We have a great many privileges if we behave ourselves and 
try to do what is right. Of course the boys that will not do 
right have to lose some of their privileges. Our principal takes 
us off on picnics several times during the school year. We 
enjoy these outings more than you can tell with pen and ink. 
Oftentimes he lets certain pairs of boys, after they have fulfilled 
certain, conditions, go off bounds for all-day, take their lunches 
with them, and ride or walk to different places. 

Many of the boys that leave this school and go into other 
schools and colleges are pretty successful through life. 


Not only; do they interest: 
themselves in our school work, but, time and again, it has been. - 


— 


OST of us grow up so fast, and and leave our 
childhood so far away, that we never think of 
looking at life as a youngster would. But we 

cannot care for young life as we ought to unless we 
do this. There is no part of life more important to a 
growing boy or girl than the years of school-life. And 
the selecting of the schools that the boys and girls of - 
our land are to attend is, of course, entirely in the 
hands of their elders. Therefore we all need more 
light on the attitude of the school-children themselves 
toward their schools and their teachers. 

In order to furnish light of this sort, the Editor 
recently addressed the principals of some sixty boys’ 
schools throughout the United States, asking each that 
letters of inquiry which were enclosed be handed to 
two or three of the boys in his school for answer. The 
boys were asked in these letters to write a brief note 
directly to the Editor, telling what they thought of 
their school, and why. Many of the principals 
cordially responded, and the accompanying pageful 
of letters—only a part of the many that came from 
the boys themselves——tells its own story. Some will 
be interested to note that the last half-dozen letters. 
on this page are from boys in military schools. 

This, plan was not intended to advertise any par- 
ticular schools, therefore no schools are here men- 
tioned by name. The Sunday School Times does 
want its readers, however, to feel that they can con- 
sult its advertising columns as a safe guide to such 
schools as they ought to know about, for both boys 
and girls, and in this special midsummer school num- 
ber.a variety of such schools’ announcements will be 
found on page 404. The first issue in September 
—the first of the new monthly International Graded 
Course Editions of The Sunday School Times—will 
also contain school announcements. The Editor will 
welcome suggestions from readers as to how the Times 
may, within its proper field, be.made still more use- 
ful to them in the wise direction of their boys’ and 
girls’ school-life, and the Times ‘‘ School Bureau '’ 
will gladly answer all questions (accompanied by a 
two-cent: stamp) as to what good schools are to be 
found in any given locality. 








No Room for Shirkers Here 


My school is a dandy school in the outskirts of . with 
fine grounds surrounding it and an up-to-date building. We 
have only forty or forty-five boys, ranging from twelve to 
twenty, and all ages are put on their honor, which seems to 
bring out mighty good qualities. ‘The individual attention is 
fine, and, as all the masters are college men, the close touch 
with them is very beneficial to us students. 

Athletics, which appeal to me, are well cared for, trained 

»men watching over us and instilling in us just and straight 
ideas. Having such a small number to draw on necessitates 
many boys who might like to shirk going into athletics to fill 
up the gaps. 


From a Scholarship Boy | 


A scholarship was awarded me for part of my tuition, and 
the principal used me for amanuensis work for a further reduc- 
tion. I was glad that I could put to practical use the experi- 
ence I had gained in New York, and felt happier still that the 
administration of the school could spend its time in treating 
with me as a human person and not as one of a class whose 
needs and treatment are all the same. ‘This same method of 
personal dealing with boys is carried out with every. pupil in 
the school, no matter whether he is receiving scholarship or 
not. ‘lhe privileges that are first in a serious boy's mind are 
those afforded by uninterrupted study and kind words of en- 
couragement from the teachers. 


A Boy who Likes Responsibility 


Our school, being one of the smaller preparatory schools, 
affords numerous advantages which are helpful in producing a 
well-rounded character. Among these are the friendly associa- 
tion and fellowship of all the students, small classes, and close 
contact of the students with the teachers. 

‘The teachers are mostly Christians, and are familiar with 
the Bible and its lessons. ‘They also understand the problems 
of the day. Since the students of preparatory schools will 
have to bear the burdens of government and social problems 
in a few years, it is most fitting that we have a corps of teach- 
ers-who thoroughly understand these matters and who are ever 
ready and eager to teach us. 

There are very few regulations. At first thought one might 
think this unwise, but it is not so. It is of the greatest value 
to a student that he have some responsibility placed upon him. 
‘The preparatory school is the place where his character is 
molded. If he does not learn how to carry any responsibility 
now, how can he later carry the weighty problems of business 
and government?’ How can he play his part in society which 
every one is destined to play ? 

Religion is a very important element in our school life. 
Without religion and Christianity there would be nothing 
which is. We have a branch of the Young Men's Christian 
Association which helps us to raise ourselves to a higher degree 
of efficiency and usefulness. In a word, our school trains boys 
for practical and useful men. 





A Principal Who Leads the Band ; 

I more than like it, I love its very name; for it means so 
much to me. I have spent three years here, Its scholarship 
is high, professors are masters, and the training is thorough. 
The administration of the school is, without a doubt, all that 
it could be. Most of all, the interest taken by the principal is 
exceptional. Where else than here can you find the head of 
the school: marching through the streets as the leader of the 
school band, just to help the boys out in their celebration of an 
athletic victory over their greatest rivals? Athletics, as every 
one knows, are great factors in school life. However, there is 
a tendency for them to grow dirty and tricky. © But our officials, 
coaches, or students, would never uphold their own men in 
dirty work. The whole atmosphere has always seemed to be 
full of clean, upright, earnest and snappy enthusiasm. Last, but 
decidedly not the least, is the religious interest. Much help is 
brought to the students through the regular weekly services in 
the chapel. These meetings are all for the students. They 
are conducted, as wel] as enjoyed, by the students, 


The School as an Uplift 

At the close of one year spent in this school, I am glad to 
express my appreciation of what it has been worth to me,—not 
only as a preparation for college, but as an eplining, broaden- 
ing influence upon my life, physical, mental, moral. 

ie is a military school. I have learned the value of disci- 

line and of systematic physical exercise, lessons:I could not 
wees done without.. ‘The faculty make for everything that is 
uplifting, —singularly so, it seems to me. I am thankful for 
the association with these men of character and of culture. 
Some members of the faculty have previously taught in lead- 
ing colleges in America and abroad. Many have traveled 
extensively, and their talks to the students along lines suggested 
by their travels play no small part in the all-round influence 
of the school training. And all are young men entering: with 
enthusiasm into the school life. Professors and pupils are in 
close touch. . 


He Likes the Military Side 

One of the most essential things in the educational . part of, 
the world that I consider before college, is military training in 
a good military school. Some boys are used to wandering 
around at night, which in time leads to destruction ; but if he 
goes to a military school of any standing, he will go to bed 
every night at.a certain time, and stay there. He becomes so 
used to this that in a short time he will quit altogether wanting | 
to go out at night to wander away. But on the other hand the 
privileges of the school are fixed by one who knows, and every- 
thing for.good is done. ' ns ' Th 


Where Boys Become Gentlemen 

One of the more important customs of the school is, and has 
been for generations back, to make every boy who leaves it a 
gentleman, no matter how he entered or what aptness he may 
have for studies or athletics. This ~spirit prevails among the 
boys themselves, and is not forced by the teachers. Out of the 
recitation room the teacher would not be distinguished from 
the cadet were it not for the difference of uniform, for teacher 
and cadet mingle alike in sports and pastimes. The teachers 
are our friends, mentally, morally, and physically ; we all know 
it, and enjoy that friendship ‘to the fullest. 


Learning to Like Hardships 

‘The democratic spirit is one of the best endorsements for my 
school, for there every one is placed’on an equal footing. We 
all had to wear the same uniform, live in the same sort of room, 
and eat the same food. Every man was what he made himself, 
and not Mr. So-and-So’s son. The men who were the best 
athletes, students, and fellows, were the leaders in every branch 
of school-life, and not the men who possessed the most money, 
or wore the smartest clothes, or had the nicest room,. While I 
was in school I always thought the regular life and rough 
living a hardship, but now I see that it was one of the things I 
liked best about the school. 


No ‘* Tin Soldier’’ Spirit Here; Religion, too __ 

Our military training contains none of the “ tin soldier "’ ele- 
ment, and undoubtedly fits one for better academic work, keep- 
ing him in a trim condition and with aclear mind. The discipline 
maintained here places every man on his‘own resources. ‘here 
is no favoritism, and if he wishes to succeeds it is up to him. 
This seems a hardship to many, but as a rule they soon fall 
into line and are working as hard as the others, which sur- 
prises themselves as well as their parents. The academic 
duties are not made to suffer. No lesson is left over one single 
day, but the day's work must all be on the credit side of the 
boy's record before he is asleep. In this manner a high stand- 
ard is always maintained. The boy's religious training is well 
looked after. There are daily chapel exercises, and on Sunday 
mornings visiting ministers give interesting addresses. ‘The 
Y. M. C. A. is an important factor. Within the five years since 
the instalment of a secretary it has grown so that in the past 
year practically every cadet was enrolled in its membership. 
The Y. M. C, A. also has charge of the Bible study courses, 
in which about two hundred were enrolled. How about play ? 
There isa plenty. Every facility is offered by the academy fo 
athletics, and the equipment is very complete. - 
A Movable School 

Our school has one feature which has not yet been installed 
in any other school in the United States. That is, the moving 
of the entire school to Florida for the winter months. By 
making this move the students are able to be out of doors all 
year. Not only does this move improve the health, but does 
not interfere with the studies, as the school leaves Friday night 
and arrives in Florida on the following Sunday. ‘The faculty 
exert a fine influence over the young men under their care. 
There is one faculty member for every ten boys. The faculty 


and the boys come together a great deal of the time, not only 
in the class-room, but on the athletic field, playground, or in 
the barracks, always ready to help you or show you the right 
way things should be done. 
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LESSON 8. PAUL’S THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY—THE RIOT IN EPHESUS 


Golden Text: He hath said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee: for my power is made perfect in weakness.—2 Cor. 12: 9 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


O YOU know any one who is not a Christian? 
What reasons does such a person give for not 
being a Christian? Let us discuss, for a mo- 

ment, all the reasons we ever heard of, or can think 
of, that are keeping people from accepting Christian- 
ity, or that are causing people to oppose Christianity. 
We will just set them down in writing, as we give 
them, on this sheet of paper, and then we will take a 
look at them again toward the close of the lesson, 


The Teaching of the Lesson 

Paul was about to meet trouble again of the sort 
that he had encountered in Cyprus and in Philippi. 
It was not the sort of opposition he usually met,— 
that was from the Jews (see Professor Ramsay’s first 

aragraph). We must recall some of the facts we 
learned ast week about the ‘‘ turbulent Chicago” of 
that day,—Ephesus,—to realize just what the situ- 
ation was. ere let the teacher review, by telling 
or questioning, the main facts of Ephesus and Diana- 
worship and the temple that were given in Dr. Sell’s 
article in last week’s issue of the Times (page 383). 
See also Professor Riddle’s second and third para- 
graphs in this issue. Add information as to the 
shrines and images, their makers and the organiza- 
tion of these workmen, such as is given in Professor 
Riddle's fourth paragraph and his comment on verse 
25, Professor Ramsay's second and third paragraphs, 
and President Sanders’ third pesca. A parallel 
to the shrine-making, in Oriental life of to-day, is 
suggested in Dr. Mackie’s first paragraph. He also 
explains (second paragraph) what far-reaching em- 
ployment this meant to the many ‘‘ workmen of like 
occupation,” Still other comments, on Demetrius, 
his relation to the craftsmen, and the like, are cited 
under ‘* Your Lesson Questions Answered” on this 

age. ' 
4 fter taking time enough to make these facts very 
clear to the class, it will be easy for all to recognize 
the importance of the question, Was it a slight thing 
for Paul to incur the enmity of the shrine- and image- 
makers and their leader Demetrius? How did Paul 
incur this enmity ?. What effect was the Christianity 
that he preached having upon Diana-worship and 
the arts that were related to such worship ? 

There is a man named Anthony Comstock who for 
almost forty years has been ——e a gospel of 
purity to his fellow-men, and who has brought down 
upon himself the attacks and vilification of thou- 
sands of persons whose business his gospel has inter- 
fered with. They have tried to persuade the gov- 
ernment and decent citizens that Comstock is a men- 
ace to liberty and art,—yes, even to religion. Of 
course they have tried to take his life. But God and 
the government are still on Mr. Comstock’s side, 

How did Demetrius and his fellow-workers go 
about the ‘‘righting” of their ‘‘wrongs”? They 
took the worst way possible. Perhaps Demetrius did 
not intend to have a mob-demonstration, but the 
crowd got away from him, Notice what Mr. Ridg- 
way (third paragraph) calls the ‘‘ mob axiom.” Have 
the story of just what occurred in the theater brought 
out by the class. Paul's quiet courage is well-de- 
scribed and explained in Mr. Foster’s fourth and 
fifth paragraphs, Searching reasons for not fearing 
a bed are given in Dr. Burdette’s keen discussion of 
mob-psychology. A good lesson against lynch law 
is suggested in Miss Slattery’s fifth paragraph. The 
office and attitude of Paul’s friends the Asiarchs is 
described in Professor Ramsay’s fifth paragraph. 
And the townclerk’s skilful handling and dismissing 
of the whole outburst is illuminated by Professor 
Riddle’s comment on verses 39, 40, and in the next 
to the last paragraph of Professor Ramsay's article. 

Throughout the part of the class-session that is 
given to the narrative of the lesson, an admirable 

lan for class-work is described in Miss Slattery’s 
ourth paragraph, showing how she had different 
girls take the parts of different characters and make 
their speeches for them, in the girls’ own language. 

So the riot was over,—but only for the moment. 
Paul had to leave Ephesus because of it. And it has 
want breaking out again ever since, and probably 
will continue to do so until Christ is supreme in the 
hearts of all men. The Demetrius family is a big 
one, and long-lived. Mr. Howard gives some illus- 
trations of this that your class will recognize, and 
Professor Coe’s article on ‘‘ Demetrius, the Pious 
Business. Man,” on page 395 in this issue, furnishes 
material for a profitable discussion. 

But here is the point : is there amy one not wholly 
surrendered to Jesus Christ who does no? belong to 
the. Demetrius family ? Let us look over that list of 
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Acts 19 : 23 to 20: 1. Commit verse 26 


23 And about that time there arose no small stir concerning 
the Way. 24 For a certain man named De-me'’tri-us, a silver- 
smith, who made silver shrines of ! Di-an‘’a, brought no little 
business unto the craftsmen ; 25 whom he gathered together, 
with the workmen of like occupation, and said, Sirs, ye know 
that by this business we have our wealth. 26 And ye see and 
hear, that not alone at Eph’e-sus, but almost throughout all 
Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and turned away much people, 
saying that they are no gods, that are made with hands: 
and not only is there danger that this our trade come into dis- 
repute ; but also that the temple of the great goddess ! Di-an’a 
be made of no account, and that she Shoul even be deposed 
from her magnificence whom all Asia and ? the world worship- 
peth. 28 And when they heard this they were filled with 
wrath, and cried out, saying, Great és ! Di-an’a of the E-phe’- 
sians. 29 And the city was filled with the confusion : and they 
rushed with one accord into the theatre, having seized Ga’ius 
and Ar-is-tar’chus, men of Mac-e-do/ni-a, Paul's companions 
in travel. 30 And when Paul was minded to enter in unto the 
people, the disciples suffered him not. 


35 And when the townclerk had quieted the multitude, he 
saith, Ye men of Eph’e-sus, what man is there who knoweth 
not that the city of the E-phe’sians is temple-keeper of the 
great ! Di-an’a, and of the zmage which fell Sie from 8 Ju’ pi- 
ter? 36 Seeing then that these things cannot be D ageerg ye 
ought to be quiet, and to do nothing rash. 37 For ye have 
brought Aither these men, who are neither robbers of temples 
nor blasphemerts of our goddess. 38 If therefore De-me’tri-us, 
and the craftsmen that are with him, have a matter against any 
man, * the courts are open, and there are proconsuls : let them 
accuse one another, But if ye seek angenng spent other 
matters, it shall be settled in the regular assembly. 40 For 
indeed we are in danger to be 5 accused concerning this day's 
riot, there being no cause for i¢: and as touching it we shall 
not be able to give account of this concourse. 41 And when 
he had thus spoken, he dismissed the assembly. 

1 Gr. Artemis. 2Gr. the inhabited earth. %Or, heaven 4Or, court 
days are kept 5 Or, accused of riot concerning this day 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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This map gives an idea, in reduced form, of the clear outline maps 
in “‘ Arnold’s Chart of Paul’s Journeyings.”” ‘the Chart shows five 
maps—Period of Preparation, and four Missionary Journeys—with 
every step of Paul’s tamvels plainly traced ; in separate columns are 
set down all the Scripture events of his life, in order, with probable 
dates, and place and time of his letter-writing. Folded between cloth 
board covers, pocket size, 20 cents each, to be had of The Sunday 
School Times Company. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 23.—Does ‘‘ the Way ’’ here refer to Christianity ? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verse 24.—Is anything more known about Demetrius? 
What were the shrines? Explain the relation of the silver- 
smith to the craftsmen, and who the latter were (Riddle, 
third and fourth paragraphs, and on v. 24; Ramsay, 2, 3). 

Verse 26.—What was ‘“‘all Asia’? ? (Riddle, second 
paragraph, and on v. 26.) 

Verse 27.—What sort of temple was this of Diana’s? 
Was her worship at that time world-wide? (Riddle, second 
paragraph, and on v, 27.) 

Verse 29.—What sort of theater was this?- What more 
is known about Gaius and Aristarchus?° Where is Mace- 
donia? (Riddle, second and fourth paragraphs, and on 
v. 29.) 

Verse 31.—Who were the Asiarchs? (Riddle; Ramsay,5.) 

Verse 33.—Who was Alexander? (Riddle, fourth para- 
graph.) 

Verse 35.—What was the official position of the town- 
clerk? What is meant by ‘‘the image which fell down 
from Jupiter’? ? (Ramsay, 7; Riddle.) 

Verse 38.— What office was that of proconsul? (Riddle.) 

Verse 40.—By whom was there danger of the Ephe- 
sians being accused concerning the riot ? (Riddle.) 








reasons we made out, that people give for not accept- 
ing Christianity, or for opposing it. (Some think, 

ou know, that they can ae away from Christian- 
ity without opposing it; they forget Matt. 12 : 30.) Is 
there a single reason there, after all, that is not De- 
metrius’ reason: self-interest? 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME.—At the close of Paul’s three years at Ephe- 
sas, here dated in the early part of A.D. 57. 
Before this he had written 1 Corinthians, and 

a ae 4 Galatians also, though it is placed later (in 

orinth) by many. The purpose to visit Macedonia 
and Achaia (v. 21) was connected with the collec- 
tions he was raising for the pest saints at Jerusalem. 

Place.—Zphesus, the capital of the Roman prov- 
ince of Asia, the western half of what is now called 
Asia Minor. It was important commercially, having 
great traffic both by sea and land. Full of courte- 
sans, magicians, jugglers, and other impostors. A 
‘* free city,” with certain privileges. The temple of 
Diana, at the head of its harbor, was one of the 
‘*geven wonders of the world.” The first temple was 
burned 356 B.C., theactofanincendiary. ‘The second 
was still more magnificent. Coins and other antique 
memorials represent the edifice. Extensive ruins show 
the position and size of the theater. It could accommio- 
date 50,000 persons, and, as was usual, had no roof. 

Diana.—Greek, Artemis. The character of each 
goddess, as represented in Roman and Greek myth- 
ology. is somewhat different: Diana is called 
“chaste,” while Artemis, at least ‘‘ Artemis” of the 
Ephesians, represents, in some points, the Oriental 
Ashteroth, ‘‘ the nourishing power of life.” She was 
widely worshiped (v. 27), and multitudes visited her 
temple at Ephesus. 

Persons.— Demetrius. ‘* Brought no little busi- 
ness " (v. 24) suggests that he was a wholesale man- 
ufacturer or dealer in ‘‘ the silver shrines of Diana.” 
These. ‘‘ shrines” were made. of .various: materials, 
the better ones of silver. They represented the 
goddess in a niehe, resembling. the temple, and were 
either presented as votive offerings in the temple, or 
placed in houses as amulets, It is improbable that 
3 John 12 refers. to this person.—Gaius. In Latin 
*“Caius,” Otherwise unknown.. -Three other. per- 
sons of this;name are mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment (Acts 20:'4; Rom. 16°: 23' and r°Cor. ©: 145 3 

ohn 1).—Aristarchus. With Paul for some years 
Acts 20: 4; 27: 2, on the voyage to Rome, Col. 4: 
10; Philemon 24). Both these ‘men had probably 
been with Paul for some time {‘‘companions in 
travel”’).—A lexander, Certainly a Jew, but whether 
a Christian or not is disputed. If, as is more proba- 
ble, a Christian, the Tome put him forward-as a 
** scapegoat ”; if not, the Jews wished him to lay the 
blame on the Christians. Probably not the person 
mentioned in 1 Timothy r§ : 20, or in 2 Timothy 4: 14 
Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 23.—Concerning the Way: The Christian 
life is thus designated in chapter 9 : 2, and in 19: 9. 

Verse 24.—Craftsmen:; The skilled silversmiths, 

Verse 25.—Gathered together: Industrial guilds 
existed long before this time, and there-thay have 
been a regular place of meeting.—. Vorkmen'of like 
occupation: The unskilled laborers dependent on 
the making of shrines, 

Verse 26.—-A// Asia: The Roman province. It is 
clear from the epistles that the gospel had success in 
many cities of the province.— 7hey are no gods: The 
shrines were often en as visible reproductions 


-of the goddess herself. 


Verse 27.—7he world peneeaenes : ‘* The inhab- 
ited earth,” meaning the Roman Empire (Luke 2: 1). 

Verse 29.—7heatre « See above. That it was used 
for popular gatherings is quite certain. ‘The two 
companions of Paul may have been caught by the 
mob as the rush to the theater occurred.—Mace- 
donia; The province north of Achaia (Greece) had 
been visited by Paul on his second journey. 

Verse 31.—Asiarchs: ‘‘ That is, officers having 
charge of festivals, etc., in the Roman province of 
Asia.” Ten in number, and usually men of wealth 
and influence. 

Verse 35.—T7he townclerk: The official secretary 
of the city, having charge of the records, and a per- 
son of importance in a ‘‘free city.”"—Z7he image 
which fell down from Jupiter: Variously described 
by ancient authors, but well known to the people, 
who accepted the legend of its coming down from 
Jupiter. Reproduced in the ‘‘ shrines.” 

erse 38.— Proconsuls: The title of the Roman 
Governor of a senatorial province, like Asia. The 
plural is probably used .indefinitely, there being but 
one proconsul in a province. Ephesus was an “ as- 
size city,” where regular courts were held. 

Verse 39.— Regular assembly ; This wasirregular; 
even in a ‘‘ free city” the law must be observed. 

Verse 40.—/n danger to be accused: The Roman 
authority was severe against riotous conduct. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 22 (Acts 19 : 23 to 20: 1) 


~ Paul’s Victory Over the Mob 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


HE catastrophe which interrupted Paul’s work in 
Ephesus came at last after two years and three 
months’ residence (called three years, 20 : 31, 

according to the universal ancient custom of reckon- 
ing two years and a fraction as three years). It was 
brought about not, as usual, through the Jews, but 
through the Greeks: in Ephesus there was evidently 
good feeling on the part of — 2 toward the 
new Faith, and Jewish opposition did not go to any 
serious extreme. 

Ephesus was the seat of the worship of the god- 
dess Artemis, who was reverenced by visitors from 
the whole Province Asia as deeply as by the citizens 
themselves. Her worshipers, whether native to 
the city or coming from other places, used to buy 
and dedicate in the temple or ey to their own 
homes images of the dess in her shrine. Accord- 
ing to their means these shrines were of silver, or 
marble, or stone, or terra-cotta, more or less orna- 
mental and expensive. There were images to suit 
all purses. The fabrication of these shrines (#ao/, as 
they were called) was a trade of importance in the 
city, giving employment to a large number of work- 
men. 

The whole business was organized as a trade-guild, 
like almost every trade in Asia Minor; and the guild 
of ‘‘shrine-makers” was very influential in the city. 
The teaching of Paul had produced such effect in the 
city that the shrine-makers’ sales were seriously di- 
minished, People were listening to Paul instead of 
buying and dedicating shrines. The guild became 
alarmed about the future of their industry. 

Demetrius, a leading man in the trade, called a 
meeting of the craftsmen, and pointed out the loss to 
their trading profits, and the pagent and danger to 
the religion of the city which resulted from Paul’s 
teaching. The prospect of such loss. to themselves 
and to their goddess roused a storm of indignation; 
the city was thrown into confusion; crowds rushed 
through the streets and flocked into the great theater, 
seizing and taking with them two of Paul's compan- 
ions and fellow-workers, Gaius and Aristarchus. 

Paul wished to go into the theater and address the 
crowd, but his friends dissuaded him; and some of 
the Asiarchs who were friendly to hin sent messages 
begging him not to run sucharisk. The Asiarchs 
were officials of the Province, whose duty was to 
regulate the rites and ceremonies of the imperial re- 
Jigion (that is, the worship of the emperors, living 
and dead, as embodiments in human form of the 
divine power that guarded the empire): the fact that 
they helped Paul shows that at this time the Roman 

overnment in the Eastern Provinces was not un- 
avorable to free religious —— the attitude of 
Gallio at Corinth and of Sergius Paulus at Paphos 
points to the same conclusion. 

The Jove of Ephesus were afraid that they might 
be involved in the same danger as Paul their fellow- 
countryman, and they put forward a Jew named 
Alexander to speak on their behalf and clear them 
of complicity in Paul’s action; but when the crowd 
became aware that he was a Jew, op | would not 
listen to him; the mob of Greek cities always hated 
the Jews, though a number of thoughtful Greeks 
were attracted to the pure and lofty mor&lity of the 
Jewish faith, The meeting was now a scene of utter 
disorder: many who had rushed with the crowd did 
not know why the assembly had come together: for 
two-hours all continued to shout, ‘‘ Great Artemis of 
the Ephesians.” 

At last the secretary of the city, a municipal official 
of great importance, who was charged beyond any 
other with managing the delicate relation between 
the imperial government and the municipal adminis- 
tration, succeeded in obtaining a hearing. He hu- 
mored the crowd by stating in the first place that the 
city derived its special honor from being the guardian 
of the goddess and of her temple: that was a fact in- 
disputable, and there was no reason for alarm, as if 
the goddess or her worship were in danger. But as 
to the two men whom the mob had dragged into the 
theater, they had not been guilty of treason to the 
empire (‘‘ robbers of temples” is a mistranslation), or 
of disrespect to the religionof the city. If Demetrius 
and the trade-guild of which he was a leading mem- 
ber had any ground of complaint against them, there 
was justice to be had inthe regular courts of law: an 
accusation ought to be lodged in the regular way. ‘If 
issues of a wider kind, touching the relation of these 
strangers to the munici 


lity, were involved, such 
matters ought to come 


fore a regular meeting of 
the public aeneenniy. But an irregular meeting like 
the present was illegal and amounted to a riot: the 
smperial government was always suspicious of popu- 
jar assemblies, and apprehensive lest they might try 
to meddle in matters beyond their sphere; and there 
was great risk lest the city should be involved in 
trouble on account of the disorderly proceedings of 
the day. After listening to this sharp rebuke, the 
meeting dispersed. Paul had triumphed, and his 
enemies were discomfited. 

Luke does not = | stress on the troubles and dan- 
gers which Paul had to face in Ephesus; but from the 
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apostle’s words to the Corinthians we know that his 
residence there was a time of great anxiety. The 
result of the riot was that Paul, who had intended to 
stay in Ephesus until Pentecost A.D. 56, left tne city 
earlier in the year, and went by Troas into Macedo- 
nia and’ Achaia. After he left Corinth in spring 53, 
he had gone to Cesareia, Jerusalem, and- Antioch, 
stayed there a short time, wrote there the Epistle to 
the Galatians, and afterward traveled through the 
Galatian churches in autumn and early winter 53. 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


HO made silver shrines (v. 24). These 
would not only be the most interesting yA 
that could be bgp by visitors to the 

temple, but they could be sold at a distance, and 
had a special value as having been made on the 
spot and sanctioned by the temple authorities. Thus 
trinkets in olive wood are sold in Jerusalem bearing 
a Hebrew inscription, ‘‘ Jerusalem,” or ‘‘ Mount of 
Olives,” and a ero work is made in great 
variety at Bethlehem. hese little cabinets, crosses, 
and rosaries are not only sold to pilgrims and other 
visitors to the Holy Land, but they are exported in 
large quantities to Great Britain and America, and 
among certain purchasers bring a higher price when 
it can be said that they were laid on the pavement of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher at Jerusalem. 
Workmen of like occupation (v.25). ‘To judge by 
the industries that to-day cater to the same senti- 
ment in Jerusalem, the manufacture of models of 
Diana and the temple would create a large amount 
of associated labor. Some melted and refined the 
precious metal, or overlaid the alloy with silver; 
others attended to the casting and molding, and there 
were those who twisted filigree wire or beat out plates 
of silver; while here were artists for designing and 
for inscriptions and work in relief. Further, for the 


‘reverent keeping and safe transport of the shrines, 


boxes of ornamental wood, brass, bronze, silver, ala- 
baster, and mother-of-pearl had to be made. The 


. goddess’s figure would be engraved on seals, and ap- 
' pear on earrings, bracelets, necklaces, and amulets. 


Danger that this our trade come into disrepute 
(v. 27). This apprehension is now steadily increasing 
among the monks of the Eastern monasteries, Thirty 
years ago they were feared and obeyed, but now the 
people are asking what service they render. The 
writer was conversing last summer with an old monk 
about the changes he had seen on the Lebanon in his 
long life, and asked him if he would be a monk again 
if he were now a young man with all his life in front 
of him. He answered: ‘‘ Certainly not; we used to 
think the people of the outside world were fools, but 
now they think we are.” 


BEYROUT, SYRIA. 
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Do Missions Injure Business ? 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


VERY once in a while the cry of the Ephesian 
silversmiths is raised against the missionaries 
in heathen lands. It is not the complaint of 

lukewarm Christians or antagenists at home, but of 

the leaders of heathen religions and of others who 

profit by the ignorance, superstition, fanaticism, or 

yee connected with the beliefs and worship of heathen 
eities. 

The modern Demetrius in Africa complains that 
missionaries destroy his income from the practise of 
fetishism and the sale of fetishes, In India and 
China the priests of Vishnu and Siva and Booddha 
are filled with wrath because the missionary inter- 
feres with the sale of little girls for immoral temple 
rites; with the immolation of widows on their hus- 
bands’ funeral pyres, and with the receipts from 
prayers and sacrifices. In Persia and Turkey the 
corrupt government officials and highway robbers 
object that missions interfere with tyranny. 


*¢ Don’t you know you’re hurting business?” said the 
South Sea savage chief 
To the fearless missionary who was sitting on the reef. 
‘* ] have seven white men captured that I want to sell 
for meat ; : 
What were éver white folks made for if they were not 
made to eat?’’ 


It is the glory of Christian missions that it does in- 
terfere with many forms of business. This is one of 
the signs of ‘ts success in Ephesus and in the mission 
fields to-day. Ignorance, fanaticism, tyranny, op- 
pression, vice, selfishness, must retreat before the 
onward march of Christ, and all the shouts from mil- 
lions of throats in praise of Diana will not stop the 
advance. To-day the temple of Diana is obliterated 
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and the theater is in ruins, but the name of Christ is 
proclaimed in all the earth. : 


Brook yn, N. Y. 
, +4 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


To Liven a Dead Town.—And... 
small stir concerning the Way (v. 23). Wouldn't 
you like to have heard how Paul preached it! Sup- 
pose you Christians should get after wickedness in 
the Pauline manner, what a stir there would be in 
town! What a bubbling and a sputtering there 
would be among the heathen both out and in the 
church,—for our pagan neighbors are not the only 
ones who bow down to idols. Suppose all you Chrtis- 
tian fellows in the mill should come down to work 
some Monday morning tolive this religion. Wouldn't 
there be a ‘‘stir concerning the Way”! Whenever 
those who have the care of the Way let the Way have 
his way, there is always a stir along the way (Luke 
12: §1-53). The preaching of Christ was hurting a 
certain line of business in Ephesus. This stirred 
things. Do you live in a dead dulltown? Go out 
and give its wickedness a whack, and see how live 
and stirring it will get. 


** Sand.”"— When Paul was minded to enter (v. 30). 
These three years at Ephesus were the hardest and 
most exciting of Paul’s strenuous life. Here he got 
most of the hard treatment he mentions, Look at 
this mob and look at this man! Did you ever see 
such ‘‘sand,” as you fellows say? Real Christians 
are fearless. When enemies attack Christians, those 
enemies escape annihilation for Christ’s sake (Matt. 
5:39; Luke 23:34). There is scarcely a Christian 
fellow in mill or college but can ‘‘ take care of hime 
self” if he has to. That's why they are fearless. 
When the child falls overboard, it is not the cigaret- 
tist from the corner gang who plunges in and saves. 
Some one asked that splendid soldier, Stonewall Jack- 
son, if he ever felt fear in battle. Said he: ‘*M 
religion teaches me to feel as safe in battle as in bed. 
When the Lord wants me, he knews exactly where to 
find me. My sole business is to be ready when his 
call comes.” The praying Ironsides won Cromwell's 
battles and founded England’s ‘glory, but those sol- 
diers Uncle Sam recruited from the toughs of the 
slums were failures. dig 

The Strikers.— 7he more part knew 
they were come together (Vv. 32). 

ou value F pe! good name and your life and limbs, 

eep out of mobs. Men are as gregarious as crows. 
Yes, George, ‘‘ busy-bees”’ would be better. Drones, 
and stingers, and workers. We crowd, we ‘swarm. 
The study of our history is a study of a swarming 
out of India and across Europe to America. God’s 
days are not of twenty-four hours (2 Pet. 3 : 8), and 
it has taken a long while to make American Chris- 
tian gentlemen out of these hordes. Easiest thing in 
the world to gather a crowd, because the race is that 
sort. When I was in college out at Swarthmore, 
when we fellows came to town we used to think it 
was fun to stop on the street and gaze up into the 
sky at nothing. Soon others would stop, and in a 
few minutes there would be a crowd, Then we would 
laugh and slipaway. When you are tempted to join 
a mob, always remember the ringleaders will slip 
away, and any trouble is likely to light on you. 
Many a striker can give you a pointer. Always re- 
member this Ephesian mob of strikers, 


The ‘‘Impregnable Rock.” —Zhese things cannot 
be gainsaid (v. 36), Where is Diana? ‘‘In New 
York on the Madison Square Garden tower.” Now, 
George! She was no weather-vane in Paul’s day, I 
can tell you, but so will go everything that to-day 
opposes Christianity. Where is Ephesus? Where 
is the great Roman Empire? The place only of in- 
terest at all because of this little on Never get 
disturbed at the forces that oppose themselves to 
Christ. Their finish is always the Ephesian finish. 
God knows how to take care of his religion.. Ever 
since there has been a Bible, somebody has always 
been on the point of putting it out of influence;,—but 
the printing-presses continue running over-time, and 
it is the book which is the world’s ‘‘ best seller” (Matt. 
24 : 35). 


Pompell.— Demetrius, and the craftsmen that are 
with him (v. 38). The touch ‘on the pocketbook and 
not the touch on the religion was the explanation of 
Demetrius just now. 
Pompeii as New York is like Chicago. When you see 
Pompeii yousee Ephesus, You can go tolItaly and see 
the sort of goods that some of these craftsmen made. 
They are so vile the public cannot be permitted to see 
them. And this was religion! No wonder Paul gave 
such a sink of iniquity the three best years of his life. 
Demetrius and his craftsmen are still fighting right- 
eousness. Men no longer worship Greek goddesses, 
but they do worship John Barleycorn. Right herein 
Pennsylvania Demetrius and his craftsmen are face 
to face with Christianity in a death struggle. 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 


there arose no 


Hh ds, or? 


not wherefore 
A mob. axiom. . If 


7. 


phesus was as near like . 
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The Illustration Round - Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration that can be used, and two dollars for the 
best illustration used for each week's lesson. 
‘The important a eae o the accept- 
ance of material, and the year’s lesson calen- 
dar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Our Banker.— 4/y ger is sufficient for 
thee (Golden Text), When James Gordon 
Bennett sent Ilenry M. Stanley to search for 
Livingstone, he said: ‘‘ Draw on me for’a 
thousand pounds to-day to provide your 
equipment, and when that is exhausted draw 
on me for another thousand, and when that 
is done, draw another thousand, and when 
that is done, draw another; but find Living- 
stone,’’ God asks us to glorify him by a life 
devoted to him every day, and he authorizes 
us to draw on him for the wisdom, grace, 
and strength needed to enable us to reach 
this end ; when one day’s supply is exhausted, 
we are to draw another, and then another, and 
then another, until the complement of our 
days is filled up.— Will sender please for- 
ward name and address to Thé Sunday 
School Times ? 


Turning Weakness Into Strength.—/y 
ower is made perfect in weakness (Golden 
Text). A lady, noticing a small boy who 
was having frequent mishaps on the ice with 
a pair of new skates, said to him: ‘* Why, 
sonny, you are getting all bumped up. I 
wouldn’t stay on the ice and keep falling 
down. so; I’d just come off and watch the 
others,’’ With tears on his cheeks the child 
looked from ‘his adviser to his skates, and 
replied : 
give up with ; I got ’em to learn how with.’”’ 
— Thomas H. Sprague, Philadelphia. From 

J. R. Miller, in ** Record of Christian Work. 
The prise for this week is awarded to this 
illustration, 


When We Give Up.— My power is made 


perfect in weakness (Golden Text), Two, 


mén were standing upon a bank fishing in 
water twenty feet in depth. One man was 
an, expert swimmer, the other could not 
swim at all, ‘The man who could not swim 
lo#t his footing and fell into the water, He 
struggled to get out and tried to climb the 
slippery bank, but fell back. A second time 
he rose, still struggling. fiercely, while- the 
man upon the bank looked calmly on with 
folied arms. Atlast the drowning man gave 
up: hope and sank; helpless and exhausted. 
‘Then the man upon the bank dived into the 
water, and lifted his friend out:in safety, and 
brought him back to life, ‘* Why did you 
not save me before?’’ asked the man after 
he had regained consciousness, ‘If I had 
attempted to save you at first,’’ his friend 
answered, ‘‘when you were struggling, you 
would have caught me about the neck, and 
we should both have been drowned, When 
you gave up I could save you.’? When we 
give up trying to save ourselves and trust to 
Christ, he saves to the uttermost.—/u/ia A. 
Robinson, Arlington, Mass. 


How We Carry Our Burdens.— My grace 
is sufficient for thee: for my power is made 
perfect in weakness (Golden Text). A well- 
kriown English evangelist, when engaged in 
a work that’ seemed to call for more than 
usual exercise of faith, received what seemed 
like a most tender answer from God. His 
little daughter, who was a paralytic, was sit- 
ting in her chair as he entered the house 
with a package in his hand for his wife. 
Going up to her and kissing her, he asked: 
‘*Where is mother?’’? ‘* Mother is up- 
stairs.’’ ‘* Well, I have a package for her.”’ 
‘* Let me. carry the package to mother.’’ 
*“* Why, Minnie dear, how can you carry the 
package ? You cannot carry yourself.’’ ‘* Oh, 
no, papa; but you give me the package, and 
I will carry the package and you will carry 
me.’’ ‘Taking her up in his arms, he carried 
her upstairs, —little Minnie and the package, 
too, And then it came to him that this was 
just his position in the work in which he was 
engaged. He was carrying his burden, but 
was not God carrying him ?—/ustata Rohr- 
back, Washington, D.C. From The Ep- 
worth Herald. 


Failure of a Struggling Salvation.— 
said unto me, My grace ts sufficient for thee ; 
for my power is made perfect in weakness 
(Golden Text). A young man distressed 
about his soul had confided his difficulties to 
a friend, who discerned very quickly that he 
was striving to obtain everlasting life by great 
efforts. He spoke of “sincere prayers ’”’ 
and ‘* heart-felt desires’’ for salvation, 


**1 didn’t get some new skates to 
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but continually lamented that he did not 
**feel any different in spite of all.’’ His 
friend did not answer him at first, but pres- 
ently interrupted him with the inquiry, 
sath , did you ever learn to float?’”’ 
**Yes, I did,’? was the surprised reply. 
** And did ng find it easy to learn?’’ ‘* Not 





at first,’’ he answered. ‘* What was the 
difficulty ?’’ his friend pursued. ‘* Well, the 
fact was, I could not lie still, I could not 


believe or realize that the water would hold 
me up without any effort of my own, so I 
always began to struggle, and, of course, 
down I went at once.’”’ ‘*And then?” 
‘*Then I found I must give up all the 
struggle, and just rest on the strength of the 
water to bear me up. It was easy enough 
after that.’’ And is not God’s Word more 
worthy than the changeable sea? Ile does 
not bid you wait for feelings. He commands 
you just to wait on him, to believe his words 
and accept his gifts.—-/Juniata Rohrback, 
Washington, D. C. From The Classmate. 


A Poor Precedent.— fy ¢his business we 
have our wealth (v. 25). Mr. Fred Maddi- 
son, Member of Parliament for Burnley, sent 
the following letter to the Birmingham Gun- 
makers’ Association: ** You ask me to op- 
pose the Spurious Sports’ Bill because it will 
injure the gun trade; but so does the con- 
tinuance of peace. Really, even a Member 
of Parliament is entitled to have something 
better than this addressed to him. When the 
slaughter of pigeons and small birds has to 
seek its apologists in gunmakers, its end is 
surely near, ‘The nearest parallel to your 
trade circular that I can think of is the petition 
of the silversmiths of Ephesus, whose devotion 


to Diana increased as their trade was threat- 


ened by the teaching of Paul. Your associ- 
ation might have followed a better lead.’’— 
IV. R. Clark, Crosland Moor, Huddersfield, 
England. From The Herald of Peace. 


’ Getting Things Mixed.— 7%is Paul hath 
persuaded and turned away much people, 
saying that they are no gods, that are made 
with hands ... And when they heard this 
they were filled ‘with wrath (vs. 26, 28). By 
the side of a certain portion of a suburban 
railway stands a glue factory which sometimes 
gives out ia particularly nsive smell, A 
lady who was obliged to travel on. this line 
quite often always carried with her.a bottle 
of lavender salts. One morning an old farmer 
took the seat beside her. As the train neared 
the factory, the lady opened her bottle of 
salts. Soon the whole car was filled with 
the horrible odor of the glue. The farmer 
put up with it as long as he could, then 
shouted: ‘* Madam, would you mind puttin’ 
the cork in that ’ere bottle ?’’ So the silver- 
smiths would have silenced Paul’s preaching 
the gospel of salvation, and encouraged idol 
worship and eternal death. — AM/rs. James 
Heron, Gruver. Iowa. From The Class- 
mate. 
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Home Department Lesson Talks 
By Roberi J. Burdette, D.D. 


HE noisiest thing in the world is a mob. 
The man who is in the wrong and los- 
ing ground in an argument always talks 

louder as he is more helplessly cornered. 
Ignorance babbles while wisdom meditates. 
Victory shouts, and is silent. Defeat shrieks 
its protests and mutters its excuses for gen- 
erations, The majority of the mob at Ephesus 
‘*knew not wherefore they were come to- 
gether.”’ Very few mobsdo. The leader, 
wise in mobology, says, ‘*Give them some- 
thing catchy to holler,’’. And the senseless 
mouths will howl an unmearing catchword 
for hours. 

That’s one thing that makes a mob danger- 
ous. It can’t be persuaded, nor ordered, nor 
reasoned with. It will not listen. It barks 
until it rouses itself up to the point of biting 
fury and frenzy. Yelling is the stimulus of 
a mob. It produces the ecstasy of a dervish 
shouting ‘‘ Allah !’’ until he is beside him- 
self, If he shouted ‘‘ Ballybalum baloo !”’ it 
would produce the same effect. Only Allah 
is easier to say. You can see, in a measure, 
the effect of continuous shouting at a foot- 
ball game.- Did you ever analyze a class 
yell, composed and yelled by the students of 
one of our leading educational institutions ? 
No? Well, then don’t. It might prejudice 
your views on university culture. 

But that is the voice of.the mob. Any- 
thing that is orotund and will ‘‘ yell’’ well. 
**Crucify him!’’ -was a mob yell. It was 
invented by the priests. Roared from thou- 
sands of maddened throats, it lasted until 





after the crucifixion. It was a geyser of sound 
and fury. It shrieked up the slope of Cal- 
vary and screamed around the cross. But 
the world has sometimes, in the thunderous 
discord of a heavy passage by the orches- 
tra, heard a sweet strain of melody from a 
single instrument, flowing like a silver stream ; 
so amid the discordant bellowing of the mob 
the world heard, sweet and low, the tender 
voice speaking trom the cross everlasting 
words of love and forgiveness. 

An organized government, when it fights 
against the truth, has the brains and uses the 
methods of a mob. Authority, in the old 
days, when it put a prophet to death, had the 
drums beat about the scaffold, that the words 
of the man or woman speaking from the 
threshold of eternity might not be heard. 
Fools! Not to know that the message of God 
and truth spoke from the eloquent eyes and 
the tranquil face. Sometimes, that the silent 
message might not be seen, they beheaded 
the messenger in prison, as John the Baptist 
was beheaded. And out through the stone 
walls came the message, clear and free and 
sweet as the song of a bird, and Herod, his 
murJerer, when he heard of Christ Jesus, 
said, ‘‘It is John the Baptist.’ Let the 
mobs roar, as they have roared through all 
the ages. You can’t shake a mountain down 
by bellowing at it. 

Yes, I know; I’ve heard that old illustra- 
tion of the fiddler who fiddled the great 
massive bridge down to confusion and ruin 
by playing a few soft, steady, long drawn 
notes. I first ‘heard it in a sermon, when I 
was a boy. Then one day I saw a brass 


band go braying across an old wooden bridge, |" 


and the bridge is there yet. That’ made me 
skeptical. ‘Then when I was a man, I once 
saw a couple of batteries pound away at a 
bridge for two hours without getting it down, 
And there were a dozen fiddles in the brigade 
all the time. And now—well—lI don’t want 
to spoil a good man’s illustration, but I’m 
never going to swim a river just because a 
fiddler is sawing away at one end of the 
bridge. Not unless he’s using a cross-cut 
saw. 

Let the mobs of doubts that sometimes 
break into the soul of a man shout their 
empty catchwords their loudest. . The ‘*still 
small voice’’ is mightier than whirlwind, 
and earthquake, and all the tumult of earth. 


Mobs have thundered M gperts the, teaching of.|, 
e 


Jesus Christ,—unbelief, atheism, infidelity, 
paganism, have howled their discords around 
it for nearly twenty centuries. 
still shines; the Rock still stands; his 
words are Life, and while the noisy assaults 
upon him:and his Word have changed with 
every generation, he abides unchanging, 
‘* Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to- 
day, and forever.’? That’s one reason why a 
new noise never frightens me, and why I never 
go a heretic hunting. I have so often ob- 
served that if you let him ‘‘holler’’ long 
enough, the heretic always catches himself. 
Why, then, as the Shah of Persia said of our 
dancing for amusement, ‘*‘ should I waste my 
sweat?’’ 


PASADENA, CAL, 
Pig < 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 
we thank thee for making clear in thy life and 
teaching our chief business—thy service. ‘Teach 
us the supremacy of our allegiance to thee as 
above all claims of money-profit. Help us, we 
pray thee, to count our business gains unworthy 
and empty apart from thine own approval. 
And when it is given to us to use great courage 
in standing out against a teousness of any 
sort, may we be strong in the knowledge that 
thy grace is enough to, turn weakness into 
strength to meet every occasion. Put heart 
into us, Lord Jesus, for the day’s work, and use 
our weakness, we pray thee, to teach us thy 
power. Amen. 


After the Lesson.— Why doesn’t the 
saloon-keeper like the temperance campaign ? 
Yes, it hurts his business. And why don’t 
some folks like any attempt to stop Sunday 
baseball out at the ball-park? Of .course, 
such attempts hurt the business. Why are 
not some of the newspapers willing to shut 
out fraud advertisements from their columns ? 
Yes, exactly! the owners want to get the 
money that such advertising brings to a 
paper. And why didn’t Jimmy run right in 
the other day and tell Mrs. Brown next door 
that-he was the fellow who had just smashed 
her kitchen window? Afraid it mignt hurt 
him to do it,—cost him money, or perhaps a 
scolding.. And so Demetrius Saloon-Keeper 
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and Demetrius, Sunday Ball-Player, and 
Demetrius Newspaper he and Demetrius 
’Fraid, Cat, belong to the same old. family 
that made such a a4 in Ephesus, Are any 
of us related to thé Demetriuses? I’m going 
to put here two mottoes, and it is for us to 
choose wl.ich is the one we want to follow. 





BUSINESS FIRST 
RIGHTEOUSNESS FIRST — 


WHICH? 





The light | 











And let me set your thought going a bit’ 


beyond this. Think whether business, rea. 


business, the kind that is worthy of you, is” 


ever worthy unless it-is righteous clear’ 
through, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Jesus, still lead on.’ 

**Go, labor on : A. and be spent.” 
‘*Stand up, stand up, for Jesus." 

‘*IT need Thee every hour."’ 

“Thy Kingdom come,’ O Lord."’ 

‘*God moves in a mysterious way,"’ 
‘*Stand up, my soul ; shake om thy fears." 
** Jesus, eeroy: pilot me.’ 


(Ref are to the old’ and new 
editions of the Pewee pert book ‘* Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 65 : 1-8 (84 : 127°: 1-3). 
Psalm 46 : I-10 (é2: os  $ 1-4). 
Psalm 96 : 1-6 (132 : 1-6. - 193 : 1-5). 
Psalm 115 ; 1-6 (165 : I-3. 231 : 1-3). 
Psalm 119 : 49-54 (174 : 49-54. 249 : I-3). 


. 
Lesson Home-Readings 


These Home Readings are the selectins of the 
International Bible Reading Association of Lon- 
don, whose American work is a department of* 
the International Sunday School Association. 
For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Hart- 
ford Building, Chicago, Lllinois. 
M.— : 23- be 5 4a : 
a eu one ; i} . The riot in Ephesus 
W.—lIsa. 44 :9719. .... « Vanity of idols 
Eur eg | Seer « » -OneG 
F.—1 Cor. 1632-9. .... * Many adversarie $ 
sae 2:%1-22 , . Far off, but made nigh 
S.—Eph. 6 : 10-20. . - « « » Stand fast! 








| Graded Helps. 





For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—The first commandment ‘seems 
more appropriate as a text for chil- 
dren, so is suggested in this outline. 

Why are monuments or statues or pictures 
placed in city parks: or streets’or public 
buildings ? (Suggest something local.) Have 
you ever seen a statue of Columbus pr Wash- 
ington or Lincoln? Sometimes on holidays 
these are decorated with flags or -wreaths or 
flowers in honor of these great people. 
Songs may be sung or speeches made about 
the brave things which they did, but did you 
ever see anybody kneel down to pray to these 
statues? That would be wrong, for one of 
God’s commands teaches, ‘*-‘Thou shalt not 
bow down to any image which your hands 
have made.’’ ‘Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me.’’ 

Some people have never heard this, and 
so they worship idols, until a missionary or 
teacher goes to tell them about the true God. 
It was so in Ephesus, and that was the rea- 
son that Paul and his friends lived there a 
long time, teaching that ‘* All the gods of the 
nations are’ idols, but the Lord made the 
heavens.’ 

In Ephesus there was a great and beautiful 
temple, but this temple was not built to honor 
God who made -the heavens and the earth. 
The people of Ephesus worshiped an image 
of the goddess Diana. Some of them be- 
lieved that this image fell down from heaven 
and that it was very sacred and holy. They 
placed this image in their beautiful temple.- 
They did not know the God who said, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me,’’ until 
Paul taught them. Before this many people 
used to buy little silver images of Diana to 
carry with them for luck, or to place és in their 
homes: 

After they learned: that it was wrong to 
worship these,-they quit buying the images, 
because they had learned to pray,to the true 
God. 

Demetrius was the man who made and 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 22 (Acts 19 : 23 to 20: 1) 


sold the images or shrines of Diana, arid he 
became angry when the people stopped buy- 
ing, pe as eran tense vpart isky 
a when le ying their w 

oad bom Demetrius” hired a good many 
men to help make the images. I suppose 
they all knew about the bonfire of magic 
books which told about the idol worship. 
The people who burned these books didn’t 
want to worship images any more. 

Demetrius wanted his business to make 
him rich, so he called his workmen together 
to talk to them. You know that Labor 
Day comes soon, and in many of our cities 
there will.be parades of all kinds of working- 
men, carrying tools or something else to 
show what kinds of work they do. There 
will be a crowd to watch them go by. 

I can see the workmen gathering in Ephe- 
sus to hear what Demetrius has to say, so he 
begins: ‘* You’ll have no work to do if peo- 
ple quit buying images of Diana, Paul is to 
blame, because in our city and other places 
he keeps preaching, ‘There is only one 
God.’ ‘They be no gods which are made 
with hands,’ ”’ (Review the responsive drill, 
Psa, 115: 4-8.) 

Even Diana’s temple is despised because 
of Paul’s preaching, said Demetrius. Such 
talk stirred ~ the workmen until they called, 
just like a college yell, ‘‘Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians,’’ A crowd gathered because 
of the noise, and began pushing toward the 
theater. Some of Paul’s companions were 
there, and he wanted to go to speak, but his 
friends wouldn’t let him because the crowd 
seemed so angry. One man tried to speak, 
and beckoned for them to keep quiet. (Show 
the picture.) When they knew he was a 
Jew, they wouldn’t listen, but shouted for 
two hours, **Great is: Diana of the Ephe- 
sians.’’ The town officers came to see what 
caused all this noise and confusion. Some 
called one thing and some another, The 
townclerk got them quiet, told them it was 
all right to worship Diana, that the men they 
had dragged there were not robbers nor bad 
men, and sent them all home, saying ‘that 
such ‘a disturbance might cause a lot of 
trouble, and if Demetrius and his men didn’t 
like it, they could go to law about it; so the 
crowd scattered. 

After this disturbance Paul decided to go 


away for a_while, but he knew there were 


many Christians in Ephesus who would never 
worship idols again, because they had learned 
God’s ¢ommand, ** Thou shalt have‘ no othér 
gods before me.’’ He said good-by, and 
went to tell the samé méssage in other places, 
just as our. missionaries to-day in China and 
Japan and India teach the people to worship 
the true God, 

Hand-work; Let each child who can 
write copy one ef these verses, or paste a 
type-written copy in the scrapbook. 


** Father, lead thy little children 
Very early to thy throne ; 

‘ We will have no gods before thee, 
Thou art God, and theu alone. 

‘* Though the heathen bow to idols, 
‘They have made of wood and stone, 

We have Christian friends to tell us 
‘Thou art God, and thou alone.”’ 
(Primary and Junior Hymnal.) 
CuiIcaco, ILL. 


My Class of Girls 
By Margaret Slattery 
EMEMBER: Many forces are chiseling 
away on the lines of your pupils’ char- 


acters, You are one. Make every 
blow tell. 


After one of the girls had read her story of | 


Paul’s work at Ephesus (assigned to class), 
we tried sketching the map which would show 
Paul’s journeys. We located rapidly the 
cities, including Ephesus, We have im- 
proved in our map-work, 

I asked each girl to tell one fact in review 
about Ephesus. 
facts about the result of excavations, etc., 
and called on the girl assigned to describe 
the ‘‘ temple of Artemis or Diana.’’ I had 
two pictures to show the class. Another 
girl told us about the ‘‘ image of Diana.’’ I 
explained the probable origin of the belief 


that she *‘ fell from heaven ”’ ; also the festi- | 


val in progress at this time. 

I then asked the class to open Bibles and 
name for me the characters appearing in the 
story. We included verses 31 to 34. The 
girls named Paul, Demetrius, Gaius, Aris- 
tarchus, Alexander the Jew, and the town- 
clerk. The girls assigned were asked to tell 
about Aristarchus, Alexander, and the clerk. 


I added some interesting | 





they thought Demetrius was. ‘They said 
wealthy, a good business man, —and one girl 
said that he was very clever, and another 
that his one thought was to save his business. 
We then imagined the sort of man the town- 
clerk was. They said brave, courageous, 
cool, knew just what to do, etc. I said we 
would try to imagine the scene, and asked 
the girl assigned the part of Demetrius to 
consider us her fellow-craftsmen and make 
her ‘‘ speech,’’ She gave in her own words 
verses 25 to 28. Another girl told the re- 
sult (vs. 28-30). The girl a) te the part 
of the townclerk then considered us the 
maddened, angry populace, and made her 
speech, She did it well. 

One of the girls said a mob must be an 
awful thing, and we spent a few moments 
discussing the absolute necessity of law. I 
gave one or two instances where men had, 
like the clerk, succeeded in cailing a mob 
back to its senses. ‘lhey gave one or two 
where men had given their lives to uphold 
the law. (See *‘ Fighting a Lynching Bee,’’ 
in the Times of May 22, 1909.) 

I called their attention to the effective 
preaching Paul and his friend must have 
done if the result of their work seemed to 
threaten the business of the shrine-makers. 

One of the girls said so long as only a few 
people believed no one seemed to mind, but 
when people began to forsake Diana and be- 
lieve in Christ the idol-makers were alarmed. 
I gave as an illustration of the truth of this 
the action of the saloon men in ‘“ Black 
Rock ’’ (Ralph Connor), just as soon as 
the preacher’s work began to keep men from 
drinking. It is the work of the church to 
make some kinds of business unprofitable. 

What became of Paul when the riot was 
over and the city quiet once more ? 

In closing, I said I liked to think of the 
people about whom the lesson said nothing, 
—those who had listened to the shouts of 
*¢ Great is Diana,’’ and remembered Paul's 
story of Christ, and his life and death. I 
said I wondered if, in comparison, Diana 
did seem great, and added that no doubt 
that day some decided to forsake her forever. 
This was why Paul thought it paid to work 
and suffer, 

I gave each girl the impressive picture,, 
.** Christ or Diana.’’ (The Pilgrim series). 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


To the class; Write briefly to-day’s les- 
son. You may choose A, B, or C for your 
home work. A. Learn 1 Corinthians 13: 
1-13. I said all I could to encourage them 
to do this. ‘B. Find and learn four New 
‘Testament verses on ‘‘ Love.’?’ C, Make an 
acrostic, using the word ‘* Love’’ as I did 
‘¢ Christian ’’ in Lesson 6, issue of July 24. 

FITCHBURG, Mass. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


H* vr you ever known a saloon-keeper 
who wished heartily that he was out of 
the business? Well, lhave. And I’ve 

known others to confess that they knew it 
was wrong to sell the stuff, but they didn’t 
propose to stop, for there was money init. I 
can’t help thinking about this whole matter 
of a man’s business in life—how important 
it is for a boy to look ahead and determine 
whether the business he selects is one which 
will give him a clear conscience or not. 

I’m not going to make a list of doubtful 
occupations, or tell how occupations which | 
of themselves are harmless can be carried 
| on in a way that is costly to one’s better life. 


‘lof his ministry was to detach people from 





I would be sure to omit some. But I’m sure | 
of this, —that a boy who is looking forward | 
to a life-work ought to get one principle 
safely built into his life: ‘*My aim is to 
| honor God in my life. If in doing that I 
make money or don’t make money, it’s of | 
little matter. If I can honor him, nothing | 
else is of greater importance. Whatever my | 
work, if there comes a time when I can’t 
carry it on and honor my Father, the work 
and I will part—wealth or no wealth.”’ 

Do you know, that kind of a life isn’t likely 
to be attained by sudden resolution. You 
| can’t begin too early to get ready for the 

testing time. Your preparation may come 
| this week when in employment or play 
you’ll have to decide whether to do the 
square thing or not—whether to go just a 
little aside from the true path and get some 
apparent gain, or stand straight with appar- 
ent loss. The boy who settles matters | 
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I asked the class to describe the sort of man 


squarely as a boy will not listen to Deme- 
trius’ counsel when the big life-tests come 
and ‘* wealth’’ becomes opposed to Chris- 
tian living. ek oie te 
’ As I look over the great Ephesian crowd 
the man who seems to have kept most cool 
and calm was Paul; at least, his very bold- 
ness testifies to his confidence in the cause 
for which he stands, I remember looking 
out into the wild surf breaking on the shores 
of the Atlantic, Everything was turmoil 
and restlessness. But a little way out a rock 
cropped up above the surface, quiet, im- 
movable, the symbol of strength and peace. 
I’m _ thinking about that rock’s founda- 
tions ; and somehow it reminds me of Paul 
when he says to Timothy, ‘‘I know him 
whom I have believed, and I am persuaded 
that he is able to guard that which I have 
committed unto him against that day’’ (2) 
Tim, 1: 12). 

How will that do for a prescription to keep, 
a mind quiet and confident when the storm 
breaks? No wonder Paul was willing to 
go before that turbulent mob ! 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Learn 1 Corinthians 1: 1-13. 2. Who 
wrote the letter to the Corinthians? 3. Who 
founded the church in Corinth? 4. How 
long was Paul in Cerinth? 5. On which 
missionary journey ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


The Adult Bible Bible Class | 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Riot at Ephesus 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 19: 
23 to 20: 1). 

UKE’S account of Paul’s campaign at 
Ephesus reflects naturally the success- 
ful side of it. It relates Paul’s prompt 

dealing with the few who had accepted Jesus 
as the Messiah, but knew him not as a 
Saviour, It tells of his work in the syna- 
gogue, and then at the school of Tyrannus. 
It emphasizes the progress of the gospel 
among the devotees of magic arts and among 
the people. It might have made more of 
the active campaign carried on all over Asia, 
but this is brought out in impressive and 
artistic fashion in the. excited harangue of 
Demetrius, : 

Despite these successes, which were un- 
deniable, Paul’s years at Ephesus were far 
from quiet. He had innumerable enemies 
who gave him much anxiety. They did 
everything that could be done to drive him 
out of the city and to block his work. He 
avoided them as fur as possible, but kept 
energetically at his task of developing the 
city and province, 

So far as we have evidence, he did not at- 
tack the worship of the great goddess of the 
temple, at least not in public, but the effect 


that form of worship. In fact, a notable de- 
crease toek place in the receipts of the guilds 
of the city, who fashiened models of the 
temple and of the idol and sold them to 
pilgrims as amulets and reminders of their 
visit, These were made of silver or gold for 
the wealthy, of marble for people of average 
means, and of red terra-cotta for the poor. 

Demetrius, a silversmith, gave expression . 
to the growing dissatisfaction of these artisans. 
He called a meeting of all the tradesmen 
who made a profit out of the temple worship. 
Reminding them that Paul and his helpers 
were spoiling their business by declaring 
that the images and the shrines alike had no 
divine efficacy, he claimed that both their 
occupation and the renowned temple which 
occasioned it would quickly be ruined if they 
did not take prompt action, Roused by his 
words, and cheering for the goddess, they 
rushed to the great open-air theater, which 
could hold over fifty thousand people. Here 
there was great confusion, no one being able 
to quiet the throng. The mob captured two 
of Paul’s friends, Gaius and Aristarchus, and 
held them. When Paul was told of the 
tumult he boldly determined to enter the 
theater and address the mob, but his friends, 
among whom were men of authority, would 
not listen to it. These latter finally found 
their chance to get the ear of the people, 
after they had wearied themselves with shout- 
ing, and quickly calmed and dismissed them. 
The net result was a help rather than a hin- 
drance to the Christian community in Eph- 
esus. 

Paul, however, had become so prominent 
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Our MostPopular 
Bonds 


We make a specialty of bonds 
secured by first liens on valuable 
farm lands. Some of them are 
tax liens—municipal obligations. 











They pay 6 per cent—a higher 
rate than can now be obtained on 
any other large class equally well 
secured. 


They are issued in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500, and $1,000, 
so they appeal to both small and 
large investors. 


Short time or long time, as you 
prefer. 


We sell a general line of mu- 
nicipal, railroad and other public 
utility bonds, but we consider these: 
particular bonds the most attractive 
in the market. They are pre- 
ferred by a large majority of our 
customers—people who know about 
them, © 


We have written a book about 
these bonds—a book of unbiased 
facts and clear information. Every 
investor, small or’ large, owes ‘to 
himself its perusal. The book is 
free. Simply write us a. postal,. or 
send us this coupon. Please do 
it now. . ‘ 


' 


sf:  (O“=pxvV : 
: el NiwverGeo: : 
(Established 1893) 

_.. Municipal and Corporation Boads _. 

First National Bank. Bidg. 50 Congress St. 
CHICAGO BOSTON. 

Gentlemen :—Please send me your 
new’ Bond Book, ‘‘The World’s 
Greatest Industry.” ! 
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Dr, John 
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mR i .Medi ° 
fy Lend and 7 sv aa 
SAILING JANUARY '20,1910' 


under direction oa nagkement of ¢ 


WHITE STAR LINE 

ro) D of care free t palatial 

twin screw steamer for only and 
White Star Line, 1319 Walnut St., Phils. Pa. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement - 
in The Sunday School Times, 


aT, RHEUMATISM 


is PREVENTABLE 
. Keep excess ef Uric Acid 
\ }: | 4 wy ER from your system by use of 
— a TARRANT'S 

SELTZER APERIENT 
It’s a boon to sensitive stomachs 
and is inits 6Sth successful yeag 
The Tarrant Co.,N. ¥.60c & $1 at Druggiste 
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A Housekeeping 
Necessity _ 


Pure Refined Paraffine 
serves a useful purpose 
almost every day, — 

Add a little (melted) to Mon- 

. Gay’s wash water and wash 
easier — mix a little into hot 
starch and have better- 
looking linens. 


7 Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


gives a durable pol- 
ish to wood floors, 
and when preserving 
time comes it’s the 
best air-tight seal 
for’ fruit jars and 
jelly glasses. 

Write for a Paraf- 
fine Paper Pad for 
use on ironing day— 
keeps sad-irons from 
sticking. 


‘STANDARD OIL, CO. 


(Incorporated) 
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The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘hese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$1 00 One copy, or any number of 
™ copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
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for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 
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the monthly Graded Course Edition, 
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an object of hatred that it seemed best for 
him to withdraw. He had been correspond- 
ing with the church at Corinth rather. vigor- 
ously, sending them not only our First Cor- 
inthians, but a second letter, not known, 
which directed the church to carry out a 
needed measure of discipline. From this 
letter, sent perhaps by Titus, who had gone 
in his name to Coyinth, Paul had not heard, 
nor did he hear, until he reached Macedonia, 
Much troubled in mind (2 Cor: 2: 13) Paul 
reached Troas, where he worked for a while, 
tbence passing over to Philippi. 

rg an incident as this exhibits the great 

and difficulties of the apostle’s life. 

Fen e never knew when the very success of his 
work as an evangeiist would arouse a bitter 
and. dangerous opposition, which might com- 
pass his death. Only his hope of eternal life 
with Christ (1 Cor. 15:31, 32) sustained 
him, 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

A leaflet containing suggestions for the success- 
ful conduct of a Bible class, and giving the names 
and prices of reference works bearing on the cur- 
rent lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School 
Times Co.; upon request, for four cents in stamps. 

For clear, descriptions of Ephesus, the 
worship of Artemis, and other details, con- 
sult the Bible Dictionary. Bird’s ‘‘ Paul of 
Tarsus ’’ and Ramsay’s *‘St. Paul the Trav- 
eller,’’ give admirable explanations of all 
puzzling data, as do the commentaries, 


III. SuGGEsTIONS FOR THE TEACHING, 

‘ [This section aims to outline, in a fotm suitable for 
discussion, the themes in which adults will be inter- 
ested. It is intended to afford hints for a variety of 
treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 

In those days, as at the present day, one 
of the most earnest foes of Christianity was 
human greed, blind and bitter. 

The Temple at Ephesus. What three 
great reasons.were there for the devotion of 
the people to this temple? 

The Goddess, Diana. What tradition 
foes. -wn the sanctity of the image of the 
goddess ?. By what trade did: many artisans 
get their livelihood in Ephesus.?, 

The Charges of Demetrius. What were; 
his allegations against Paul and his work ? 

The Mob, Whom did they seize? Where 
did:they'gather in .a great assembly? What 
did they do there ? 

The Asiarchs. Who were ‘they? What 
was the significance of: their friendliness ? 

The Townclerk. What was the impor- 
tance of his office? Show that his address 
was an entire acquittal of Paul from treason 
or crime. 

Paul's Work. How .many different sorts 
of work had he been carrying on while at 
Ephesus? Had his success had any draw- 
backs ? 1 

His Departure. What was the state of 
mind in which he left Ephesus ? 


IV. Home Stupy on Next Lesson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to 
members of the class.) 

1. From what city did Paul write First 
Corinthians ?. 2. What sort of troubles did 
he try to heal in-the letter? 3. What great 
principles of action did he declare ? 


Psd? 
Who Will Volunteer ? 


ESS than one hundred miles south of 
Mt. Ararat, in a beautiful plain sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains and near 

the shore of a lake as large as the state of 
Connecticut and blue as Galilee, lies the 
city of Van, the ancient capital of Armenia. 
The altitude of the city is that of Colorado 
Springs, and the climate even milder. Here 
the American Board established a mission 
forty years ago; it has now, besides the 
twenty-two village schools and evangelistic 
centers outside the city, a mission with two 
churches and schools for both sexes, with 
about 1,000 scholars, in addition to orphan- 
ages and industrial schools. The people are 
large of physique, manly, and capable of the 
highest development, but have been deliber- 
ately held back under the government of 
Abd-ul-Hamid. It is an inspiration to work 
for them, and see them rising. 

Though belonging to the oldest Christian 
nation and naturally deeply religious, these 
people, through the loss of their ancient 
language, which is. retained only by the 
church, have lost much of the living power 
and comfort of Christianity, and have ceased 
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to be to their neighbors, the Moslems, an 


example of true Christianity. They are 
receptive, and the audiences of from 1,000 
to 1,400 Sundays and week-nights, testify 
to their eagerness for a truer knowl 

of their own faith. They are surrounded 
Kurdish and other Moslems with little 
knowledge of ‘Islam, whose hoplessness in 
the presence of death is appalling, and whose 
life practises have horrified the world. 

In a district as large as all New England, 
NewYork, and: nt re together, there 
is but one-civil hospital, that of the mission, 
and this with the dispensa attached is touch- 


ing thousands of lives each year, and _reliev- |. 


ing untold suffering. It is hard to imagine 
a field of greater inspiration and attractive- 
ness. 

‘The hospital has been closed for a year in 
order that the only physician, Dr. Clarence 
D: Ussher, might have a much needed: fur- 
lough, after ten and a half years of. service. 
He is returning now to his field, and desires 
to take with him an associate physician, and 
a trained nurse to superintend the hospital 
and train nurses. Several valuable discover- 
ies in the’realm of medicine have been made 
in this hospital, and many have found health 
for soul as well as body. Who will share in 
the joy of this work ? 

The American Board pays the expenses of 
its missionaries to and from the field, gives a 
moderate outfit, and an allowance sufficient 
for a comfortable, economical living. Its 
work abroad is evangelical, but undenomina- 
tional. Address, C. H. Patton, D.D., Secre- 
tary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, ~ 


. 
Convention Calendar 


Maine, at Lewiston... .. 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg . 


Prince Edward Island, at 
Charlottetown. ...... October 17-19 


New Brunswick, at Chatham . 
Ontario, at West Toronto . . 
Vermont, at Woodstock . . 
Massachusetts, at Boston 4 
Missouri, at Moberly .°. >: 
Michigan, at’ Saginaw,’ -.-. 


. October 13-15 
. October 13-15 


. October 20-22 
. October 26-28 
. «October 27-29 
. November 11-14 
. November 16-18 
. November 17-19 











The New "Woman 
Made Over By Quitting Coffee 





Coffee probably wrecks. a greater per- 
centage of Southerners than of Northern 
people for Southerners use it more freely. 

The work it does is distressing enough 
in some instances; as an illustration, a 
woman of Richmond, Va., writes: 

‘*T was a coffee drinker for years and 
for about six years my health was com- 
pletely shattered. I suffered fearfully 
with headaches and nervousness, also 
palpitation of the heart and loss of 
appetite. 


‘* My sight gradually began to fail and 


finally I lost the sight of one eye alto- 
gether. The eye was operated upon and 
the sight Pr blind i restored, then I be- 
came totally blind-in the other eye. 

‘*My erst Be used tourge me to give up 
coffee but I was wilful and continued to 
drink it until finally in a case of severe 
illness the doctor insisted that I must 
give up the coffee, so I began using Pos- 
tum and ina month I felt like a new 
creature. 

‘I steadily gained in health and 
strength. About a month ago I began 
using Grape-Nuts food and the effect 
has been wonderful. I really feel like a 
new woman and have gained about 25 
pounds, 

‘*T am quite an elderly lady and before 
using Postum and Grape-Nuts I could 
not walk a square without exceeding 
fatigue, now I walk ten or twelve with- 
out feeling it. Formerly in reading I 
could remember but little but now my 
memory holds fast what I read. 

‘*Several friends who have seen the 
remarkable effects of Postum and Grape- 
Nuts on me have urged that I give the 
facts to the public for the sake of suffer- 
ing humanity, so, although I dislike pub- 
licity, you can publish this letter if you 
like.” 

Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. ‘*There’s a Reason.” 

ver read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


AUGUST 7, 1909 








The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, August 22, 1909. 


Twe prayer lessons (Matt. 6: 5, 6 
. 18: ard — 





"Daily Readings ie Preceding Week 
Mon. —Unanswered prayer (Deut. 3 : 23- 


29). 
TuEs.—According to His will (John 14: 13, 
Mi na 7, 16; 16; 23-27; t John 


; ‘5: 
WED. —Cirrist' $ definite way (Markir: 
26). 


‘THuURS.—A powerful prayer (Jas. 5 : 13-18). 
FR1.—When to pray (Eph. 6 : 18 ; Heb, 4: 
16). 








SaT.—A model prayer (Eph. 3: 14-19). 





Give reasons why some prayers are not an- 
swered. 


Tell of some instances of answered prayer. 


How is forgiveness of others Felated to 
prayer? 


UR Lord despised hypocrisy. No other 
sin is so constantly denounced by 
him. And especially in prayer did 
he abhor it. ‘lo make prayer and the act of 
prayer to God the mere occasion for display 
or self-exploitation was to him despicable. 
And he speaks out with stern condemnation 
iu the Sermon on the Mount of the public 
prayers of hypocrites. ‘* When you pray, 
pray alone to the Father in secret.”’ 

Secret prayer is the test of true, strong 
life. It was the constant practise of Jesus. 
We see him again and again going off. alone 
to pray and often in the midst of the throng 
he was still alone in prayer. He knew what 
value such prayer has, and if he comménds 
it and assures us as he does that the Father 
hears it, we may rely upon his word, ‘We 
shall miss the joy and spring and steadfast- 
ness and, strength of; life if we do not have 
the habit of secret:prayer. 

Secret prayer saves us-from. loneliness. 
We can always have the company of ‘God. 
We need only to close our outward eyes and 
open the eyes of the soul, or we can have both 


,| the inner and outward eyes open and be with 


God, ‘* Father,’’ we can say, ‘* My Father.’’ 
No more than that will be necessary often, 
and we shall know that we are with a friend. 
And such companionship, which can be main- 
tained anywhere and at all times, makes life 
sweet and calm. Whatever is going on 
about us can not disturb us if we are in our 
hearts alone with God. The secret place of 
the soul is ever with us. Let us live there. 

But in deprecating hypocritical . public 
prayers and urging private and secret prayer, 
Jesus did not mean ‘that sincere public or 
social prdyer was not right and. good. 
Exactly the contrary. The other text assigned, 
Matthew 18: 19, 20, holds out special promise 
to those who pray together. Its best bless- 
ings require many sharers. We only come 
to them when we come with others. 

Every father loves to have his children 
come to him together. Let the two, three, 
or four children in a home come in a body 
and stand before their father and say, 
‘*Father, we love you, and we have 
come, all of your children together, to ask 
you for something.’’ ‘Why, before the thing 
is asked for, the father’s heart has overflowed 
and he has gathered those children into his 
arms, ‘* My dear children,’’ he is saying, 
‘*T love you, let us go and do’ just what you 
have come to ask.’’ Well, the Heavenly 
Father loves His children more and not less 
than an earthly father. 

It isa blessed thing to have the clear, firm 
assurance of Jesus, ‘* Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them.’’ That is better ‘than a 
promise. Not, ‘*There I will be,’’ but 
** There fam.’’ We do not need to do any 
asking for his presence. If we meet in his 
name there he is. Of course heis, - His'name 
is himself. If we meet in Christ in the 
spirit and love and character of Christ, 
there Christ must of necessity be. And so 
we can always find him. If we are lonely 
all we need to do is to find a friend and be 
with that friend in Christ and there Christ is. 

How could we ask more than Christ has 
already given us.. We know now where to 
find ‘the Father and where to find the Saviour. 
That is enough for us. 
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i Mixed or Separate Adult Classes? 


By W. C. Pearce, Superintendent 

















of the International Adult Department 





Alternating every other week with Marion Lawrance, General Secretary of 

the International Sunday School Association, who answers questions on 

the general work in the Sunday-school, other specialists will answer in The 
“Sunday School Times queries in their classified fields of work. 


MAINE.—In this day of ‘‘the organized 
class,"’ is there any place in the Sunday-school 
world for the mixed class? 

There seems to be a well-defined and im- 
portant place for separate men’s classes and 
women’s classes, and we rejoice in the splendid 
things they are accomplishing. But the Sun- 
day-school people are not all in our cities and 
large villages. 

ow shall we organize men’s classes and 
particularly. women’s classes in communities 
where many of the loyal Sunday-school people 
live two or three miles from church ? 

Are these women, who seldom go anywhere 
except as their husbands or brothers accompany 
them, supposed: to drive alone to the village to 
attend the various class gatherings, or shall 
the husbands be content to spend the evening 
at the country store? 

Admitting-fully the statement that ‘‘ as a rule, 
better results are obtained from men’s classes 
and women’s classes than from mixed classes "’ 
—do nét the conditions in our Country towns 
justify some exceptions to the rule ? 

For instanée: In a certain‘ community the 
younger adults ‘are brought together—forming 
a mixed class ini Sunday-school. . ‘he interest 
and attendance ‘has ‘steadily increased, es- 
pecially since the class was organized, a year 
ago. ‘There is a fine spirit of comradeship in the 
class, and the spirit of helptulness has not been 
lacking in the class activities. 

Since this class was organized, others—awake 
to the possibilities of the men’s class—propose 
that the men in the mixed class come over and 
serve as a foundation for. the: new class. 
Naturally,, the first-formed class objects to 
such a change and breaking up, and questions 
whether in this instance ‘‘ the greatest good 
to the greatest number"’ lies along the way of 
separate classes, 

Ought the mixed class to give up its organi- 
zation for the sakevof the other? Is there a 


-. place and a work for the mixed. adult class in 


our Sunday-schools?, . 


The increased interest’ in Bible study and 
Sunday-school work on the part of men 


’ and. women has been marked by two chief 


characteristics. First, Class Organization, 
by which the members of the class become 
mutually responsible for its management and 
success. Second, by the organization of 
separate classes for men and women. This 
does not mean that there is no place for the 
mixed class, but it does indicate that there 
is a larger place for the Separate classes. 
The difficulty of having the members of 
women classes meet for their business meet- 
ings or social evenings, while the men remain 
at home or ‘‘spend the evening at the 
country store,’’ could be easily overcome by 
having the classes unite for their social even- 


‘ ings, and by holding the business meetings 


at the same time and place, but in separate 
sessions. 

The advantages of separate classes may be 
mentioned, chiefly as follows: 

1. 7haining.—They provide better train- 
ing for a larger number of members. In a 
mixed class it is frequently difficult to per- 
suade a young woman to accept the chiet ex- 
ecutive offices, such as President, etc. Young 
women need just this training, and they get 
it admirably in the separate classes. If the 
young women did accept these offices in 
mixed classes, it would be just as deterimental 
to the men, depriving them also of the train- 
ing they need for the future work in the 
church. The church needs to have both 
its young men and young women trained 
for executive work, and the Sunday-school 
needs this contribution of leadership which 
both classes can make, 

2.. Socia/,—The lodges for men only, and 
the clubs for women only, are evidences that 
men and women, however much they may 
enjoy each other’s society, have 2 strong 
desire, perhaps a real need, occasionally to 
be separated even socially. The separate 
class is a recognition of this desire and a 
provision to meet this need, In a men’s 
class, men from widely different spheres of 
life will mingle with the greatest of ease and 
the best of fellowship; but when their 
wives, sisters, and friends are in attendance, 
social differences would be intensified, the 


freedom entirely destroyed, and the situation 
much more difficult to handle. 

3. Class Enterprises—Men and women 
are naturally interested in different kinds 
of work, For instance, a young women’s 
class is making clothes for children in the 
orphanage. At Christmas time they dress 
dolls for the little ones in the hospitals. A 
men’s class would be more inclined to act 
the big brother’s part to some wayward boy, 
or provide means to pay the rent for some 
family in need, or support a missionary. In 
short, men enjoy doing big things, while 
women very often cannot afford to take so 
large a financial interest in the affairs of the 
class, Then in the matter of athletics, which 
are coming more and more into use, especially 
in the men’s classes, the interests are so 
entirely different that usually in a mixed 
class only the men participate. While this 
and other lines of activity could be divided 
in a mixed class, or common interests found, 
I believe that much larger results will be 
achieved in separate classes. 

4. Lesson Study.—No greater embarrass- 
mentcould come toa young man than to mis- 
pronounce a Bible name or otherwise dis- 
play ignorance in the presence of young 
women, This is almost, if not quite as true 
of young women. It is therefore generally 
easier to secure the perfect freedom so much 
coveted by the earnest teacher, in the dis- 
cussion of the lesson of the day, in separate 
classes. There are also particular problems 
confronting those of each sex. These can- 
not. be discussed with equal interest in the 
mixed class. Occasionally there are special 
lessons which need to be taught and specially 
emphasized to those of both sexes, which 
cannot be done’ éffectively ‘inl a mixed class. 

5. Increased Membership~.—The impres- 
sion has largely prevailed among men that 
the Sunday-school was for women and 
children, and this we must remove. There 
is nothing which will more quickly or 
more effectively remove it than a strong 
class composed entirely of men. In most 
of the mixed classes the writer has been 
privileged to visit, the women have been 
largely in the majority. Usually the men 
who were present were not those most diffi- 
cult to reach, and who need most to be 
reached,—while experience has clearly re- 
» vealed that this class of young men is being 
reached in country, town, city, or village, 
alike, by separate classes of men. 

Most, if not all, of these advantages per- 
tain more especially to young men and young 
women, than to those who are older or to 
those who are married and have homes and 
families. The mixed class certainly has 
definite advantages for these, and we most 
heartily recommend it. Indeed, I am un- 
willing to take the position that in every case 
the separate class is best for even the young 
men and young women. In all our work we 
must keep in mind certain great principles 
and adapt our plans accordingly in view of 
the local conditions. All plans must be 
adapted before they can be adopted effec- 
tively. 

Where there is a successful mixed class in 
a school, and there is also the desire to 
establish separate classes for young men and 
women, it is never wise to divide the old 
class and form out of it two classes, unless 
the members themselves are practically 
unanimous for this policy, Sometimes a few 
men and a few. women can be taken from 
the class, if they are willing to become the 
nucleus of the new classes. At other times 
this policy is impracticable. Usually it is 
wiser to continue the mixed class, and from 
entirely new recruits organize two classes, 
one for men and the other for women. In 
this way the school will stand ready to find a 
congenial place for all who come, for those 
who because of long associations prefer the 
mixed class, as well as for those young men 
and young women who may choose the 
separate classes, 
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The railroad president to-day 


spends the greater portion of the | 


summer at his country home 
renewing his energy. He keeps 
in touch with his railroad system 
over the telephone. 


He may be one hundred miles 
or more away from headquarters, 


yet his office and the principal - 


business centers of the country are 
within talking distance. 


He is notified immediately when 
anything important occurs; his ad- 
vice and direction are asked and 
given over the telephone; the 
machinery of the road goes on. 


Each day, at the noon hour or in 
the early morning or late afternoon, 
he conducts his business over the 
long distance line. 


Local 
LONG 
DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


He is in touch with his world. 


Through the day he has been re- 
newing his energy—sailing, driv- 
ing, or playing golf—making him- 
self more fit for the busier season 
and able at all times to handle a 
larger system and a larger volume 
of business than the president of 
two decades ago. P 


This is simply an -illustration 
which applies to every busy man, 
whether he be railroad president, 
merchant, manufacturer or profes- 
sional man. 


It shows the importance of 
universal service, which is the 
constant aim of the Associated Bell 
Companies—of onesyStém,extend- 

_.., ing to évery nook and:corner of 
the United States, keeping ia// lo- 
calities within .speaking distance 
of one another. 


Long Distance Bell Service is universal in two waye— 
in its extension to all localities and in its application 


to all human activities. 


Whatever your interests, it 


will advance them economically, certainly, constantly. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


One Policy, One 


System, 








RALLY DAY 





Universal Service. 
Send I5c. birreken: 
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mphlets of the new hymn book 
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This year it is 


Quaint Cape Cod 


and the beauty spot is 


Sagamore Beach 


(Sixty miles from Boston, on Cape Cod Bay.) 
** Excellence without Extravagance.’’ 


Do you own a seashore home? If not, why not? 
We can make it easy and inexpensive for you to 
locate at Sagamore Beach. 200 lots sold to just 
your kind of people. 


350 Lots for Sale at $100 to $1,200. 
Liberal cash discount or monthly payments. 
Hotel and Boarding House accommodations $8.00 
to $17.50 per week. 

Send for booklet and programs. 
SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY 
Hi, N. Lathrop, Gen’l M’g’r. Sagamore Beach, Mass. 

















feces gn cet see LAGHT 


dimensions. k of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P. Primk, sst Pearl St., New York. 


















The University of Chicago 


offers 350 of its class-room courses 
by yh ae One may take 
up High School or College studies 
at almost any point and do halt 

work for a Bachelor degree. 
Courses for Teachers, Writers, 
Ministers, Sunday-school Work- 
ers, Parents, Business Men, and 

in different vocations. 


man 
The U. of C., Div. M., Chicago, Ill. 








Worrall Hall Academy Peekski!, N.Y. Ideal 


: home school. Loca- 
tion healthful. Overlooking Highlands of the Hud- 
son, $ ary diti perfect. Accommodations 
and educational facilities first-class. Academic, Busi- 
ness and Preparatory Courses. Military drill. Pri- 
mary Departments. Small classes. Address Principal. 


Perkiomen Seminary Pennsburg, Pa. Co-edu- 


cational. New build- 
ings, new Pp 


# " thletic field. Small 
classes. onor men in We? colleges. Music, Elocu- 
tion. Strongly moral, 

0 











© profanity, liquor, tobacco 
or hazing. 20 to $270. Catalogue free. 
Rev. O. S. Krizser, D.D., Principal, Box’108, 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver 
tisement in The Sunday School Times 
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This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 
To leave them stained were indiscreet, 














































aeame bateaaaa See caeaeaien know, This school combines the usual course of study e e 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. with thorough instruction in the theory and practice nivers ity 
Thete is no appetizer like eons of intelligent home-making. HAMILTON, N. ¥. 
wvidpmeasy 49 Rl nde| Sreey part of 7 . Training is given in the art of entertaining, "goth YEAR 
or amg + spick aod span. R 4 = a: toas house-furnis ing and management, marketing, cook- Opens September 23, 1909 
.¢) ng cooking utensi 
oe table furniture givearclish to the ing, dressmaking and millinery. Distinguished 
plainest meal, and a cake of Excellent opportunities are offered for the study for High Standards 
¢ A POLIO of modern languages, art and music, including organ. — eerie 
A resident nurse carefully looks after the health Moo soiitr2 Se At 
in plain sight guarantees that every 
thik, gabe at ce taiaeen ar ton-ahens of the pupils.. Outdoor. life is wna by tennis aaa 
as a new penny. tournaments, boating on the Charles River, basket- The Congregational 
ball, riding and swimmin g- Training School for Women 
FREE SCHOL ARSHIPS Lasell is located: in-a°most beautiful and health- Afiliated with the Chicago Theological Seminary 
* ful: résidential district.“ cee | : Givics and Philanthropy and Chicago {rommives, 
A large ' S aermory fo ee of pe endowment = © FE ith d. tal d a; - - women for ‘talaried - poatiqns” as Church Secree vin 
jo men Seat widows, an a ather earnest and , OT. ustrate ca ogue, a ess |. 2 tii | me dure of Cire as Cha Cink Wears, and 
ambitious ys sirous of an education. ress ‘ "] » Wor modern forms social and re us 
Professor H.: E, Meleny | LASELL SEMINARY, Auburndale, Mass. A hc a 
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EMY| He BL AC KSTONE SC HOt OL FOR GIRLS, BL IX CKSTONE, 


MERGERSBURG AGADE med | ASHLEY HALL 


interest ta aim to inspire in aes is loft | woes — ‘h Instruction Un Sere 

ideals of scholarship, ynenne d judgment phi Cirienad. | : ; f tively Christian Influences at the Lowest Possible Cost.’ CHARLESTON, S. C, : 

manliness, For catel logue address : ej RESULT: It is to-day. with its foouley o of 32, its stu- A Home and Day ae for ey Birls, delightfully 

WILLIAM MANN VINE, Ph.D., President. dent body arr its plant worth $125,000,| situated and well pinped orough prepara- 
tion for all leading leges graduating courses 


The For Girls 

in Science, History, Languages, Music, Art and 
GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE testing Training School isVirsin. || in Sciences History, [anguanes, Music, Art and 
Chartered 1831. Strong Faculty. Home surroundings | $150 pays all eorere for the year, including table ontdoor sports ali the year. iggiGon and board, 
Co-educational. Academic, Normal, Music, Art, | board, ond» myer Fen one except music and elo- 00. dress 
Commercial Courses. Board, room and le apeey only L j cution. PP blank, Miss Mary Vardrine McBee, M.A., Principal 
$150 per year. Large endowment makes thi 1a 
Catalc logue. Address, The Principel, Austiabuse, Ohio. 









































eR = PHILADELPHIA 
Got To Pennington Seminary x, Bible Training and Deaconess School 
- er Boys and Girls ; > OF THE 
Sh ins Nowad . ; sh, Adv , ¥ 
“Tuemanct wey sometar chants] ( SoRL Serene e etapa agonal: ere 
The man of to-day, no matter what his stn," Veal gna insrumrnial, Kav, ns ‘Beparatc Home Philadelphia, Pa. with a (ull taculty.° The reguiat 
calling, needs a anerp brain, and to get Junior ion pen Reptem of ccadents under 14 yenra of ope. | Zee course eg two ones of stad. Rance bY infor- 
sess! opens 400. t ° ” 
this he needs food that not only gives Apply for catalogue and booklet of special departments. Withecepenn’ Building, mt Dhiledelpiie, Pa. vo 
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nerve pod aswel Deal 2 ts — EAD Pommmares, BJ. The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


A carpenterand builder of Marquette, anced Course for predates i, oe and 


. “ heol 1 Sen 
ois energetic and wants to advance In choosing a school for your boy select Tela Course prepares young men and women 
ris business read an article about food one where the ne Govetopment of charac- {| for positions as salaried Bible school superintendents, 
a religious paper and in speaking of ter is up ppermost where mere “* book | primary Ds lpg angen nated pene rn ooeerel 
SEPTEMBER ° = taries, missiona workers, an stors a: tant 

experience he said: " OPEN 29, 2909 learning ”’ is not \ Shicrel seal eaeention cath yune begins September Mn 52, 9 Ad py ants. 

‘* Up tothree years ago I had not been Berkshire Hills School . 
A high-grade college-preparatory school. 


rtford, Conn. 
le to study or use my thinking powers 
Berkshire Forest School 


any extent. There was something Peddie Institute MlSSAUTERACAUENY 3 


parawry Accredited b 
cking and I know now that it was due is an academy of high rank in both scholarship lar institutions. 
} the fact that my food was not rebuild- a new type. 


and moral-tone. It is an endowed school for 200 tage: 
boys. Its equipment is modern and the teachers or bent Seca A ogee epiinaladvanta oy eed 


are specialists. Prepares for all colleges, technical 9 | doah Valley, 10g miles from Washington. A school that 
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Be Ks Farm Sc 00 and medical sch Stron: ractical business 
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petty perp ley ther wenger saree orses, farm, greenhouse, etc. ming |. Healthful location. Rates $ 75. Lower 





that now I camthink and plan with some 
success, It has notonly rebuilt my brain 
until it is stronger and surer and more 
active, but my muscles are also harder 
and more firm, where they used to be all the year around d for illustrated catalogue. 
loose and soft and my stomach is nowin East Green- 


perfect condition. « RUST H ALL %» THE L HOME The East Greenwich Academy, £35: ' 
‘*I can endure more than twice the FOR YOUNG WOMEN Founded 1802.) Scholarship second to none. a BE 
The National: Training School for Missionaries and pond ree Athletic Field. Unser house rate $250. don. 


amount of fatigue and my rest at night | Deaconesses at Washington, D. C., affords ideal condi- clal rate to denarving students $i7s. Junior ek ead 


always completely restoresme. Inother | Hons and courses for training young women for Chris- Ferry on Hudson, distinct school for boys from 8 to 12 years of age, Rate 
> tian service. --It trains ies, deac Careful peration of 150 boys for Colle e Sea Tech- 
words, I am enjoying life and I attribute | nurse deaconesses, professional nurses, domestic sci- | nical ul proper Dr. Auber naaw, Chairman of Coun- | £252: Address Chack es Alford Stenhouse, A.M , Pres. 


it to the fact that I have found a perfect | ence and kindergarten teachers. Tuition free in all | cil, James C. Macxenzir, Ph.D., Director. Pacific Theological Seisheary 


courses except the kindergarten. The low rate of 


food.’ Read ‘‘ The Road to Ww ellville, $125.00 per year for room and board in ‘* Rust Hall’’ Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. ~ Valuable 

in kgs. ** There’s a Reason.’ is made possible by the generous aid and scholarships NARY University advantages free. Open to qualified stu- 

ia P se read the abo letter? A awarded by the Woman's Home Missionary Society. dents, both sexes, any. church. Locaiice, ,cnae 
ve er new For particulars, address The President, Wm. Wilder, mia, | unexcelled. ns August 1 0, 3909 ate 

one appears from time.to time. - They | D.D., LL.D.,/1z50 N. Capitol St., Washington, D.C. FoR ae ,t. i a = eee oak alley | J: K. MCLEAN, Preside: RKELEY, CAL. 


are genuine, true, and full of human G ADUATE COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. of Virginia. 297 students from 32 Seetes st session. When siecle advertisements, please 


‘Terms moderate Ent ti for catal 
interest. owa Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. Miss E.C. WEIMAR. Priecipal.”” mention The Sunday School Times. 


schoo! or boys 11 to 14 epg mes ourth year 
opens September 22, 1909. boy. & ing away 
to school will be interested "1 Car ittle booklet, 
“A Day’s Work for a Peddie Boy,” cent upon 
request. 


+ Principal R. W. Swetiand, Box S. S., Hightstewa, N. J. 


The three schools aré a mile or two apart, each 
under its own headmaster, yet all on the same 
school estate of 1500 acres, and under one plan - 
and administration. Address 


Geo. D. Pettee, Director, Mount Washington, Mass. 
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